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What do you want Your 





Children to Be? 


Feces has twenty million children be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen. But out 
of these twenty million, your two or three or 
four are the only ones who mean anything to 
you. The rest are just—children. Yet, twenty 
years from now they are going to mean a 
competition twenty million strong against 
your two or three or four. 


Pretty big odds when you look at it that 
way. And wise parents are looking at it just 
that way, and are trying to give their children 
every help they can right now. And COMP- 
TON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA for 
CHILDREN is one of the most important 
helps they are giving them. 

Compton’s is a complete encyclopedia, written and pictured entirely for children, and 
made so interesting that it is eagerly sought. So that, when parents give Compton’s to 
their children, they are giving them a complete, private source of knowledge on every 
subject, which will make them far better able to meet that terrific competition of twenty 
million in any field they choose twenty years from now. 

That means forethought. That means looking ahead. That means giving those chil- 
dren right now, during the impressionable age, the information and inspiration they must 
have to win against that competition. 

And already there are between six and eight hundred thousands of such intelligent, 
far-sighted parents. Because there are already over four hundred thousand sets of 
Compton’s in American homes. 

Of course these children with Compton’s get better marks in school and acquire 
greater leadership amongst their playmates. Of course they have a vital advantage, be- 
cause when you know more, you begin to do more and to amount to more. 

If you are one of these wise, far-sighted parents, you should see a sample section of 
this remarkable encyclopedia for children right now. This coupon will bring it to you 
free, with full information as to how you can give your children these advantages for 
a’ first payment of only $3.50 down. 

Here is the coupon. For your children’s sake, mail it today. 


Compt ton’s 
Yictureda’i Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
Dept. 12-35, Compton Bldg., 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me at once, without obligation, your big free sample 
pictured section of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, together with your free Ques- 
tionario Game. 


In writing to Advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, 
IN EARLY SPRING 





© Keystone View Co. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Born InN Kentucky, Fesruary 12, 1809 
SIXTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


ie ae: eae 
Sayings of Lincoln: 
Learn the laws and obey them. 
I am nothing, but the truth is everything. 
Give us a little more light, and a little less noise. 
Success does not depend so much on external help as on self-reliance. 
I must stand with anybody that stands right; stand with him 
while he is right, and part with him when he goes wrong. 
I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. 
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Winter is a time for classifying and arrang- 
ing collections, even though the actual assembling 
of the treasures may have occurred during other 
seasons of the year. The educational and char- 
acter-building value of the stamp craze, scrap 
books, and the gathering and arranging of all 
sorts of specimens is set forth in Hobbies and 
Collections, by Dorothy Whitehead Hough 
(page 284), of Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Dr. M. V. O’Shea, who defends, rebukes and 
encourages the American father in this issue, is 
head of the department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, editor-in-chief of Junior 
Home Magazine and of the World Encyclopedia, 
and author of many books on education, among 
them Newer Ways with Children reviewed in 
this month’s Book Shelf. If Father will read 
Dr. O’Shea’s article on page 288, The American 
Father: Credit and Debit Accounts, he may be 
prompted to reckon up his own account and see 
how he stands with his children. Or Mother may 
tell him. 


The School Lunch (page 291), by May E. 
Foley, contains a large number of practical 
lunch-box menus and recipes for children of all 
ages. Incidentally, the recipes may be used for 
meals at home. We know, because we have tried 
some of them. Miss Foley is Extension Nutri- 
tionist at the Massachusetts State Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


There is interesting reading for those celebrat- 
ing Founders Day in the articles by Mrs. Hannah 
K. Schoff, president of the Congress from 1902 
to 1920, on page 296, and the one by Mrs. C. E. 
Roe, national field secretary, on page 294. The 
former gives her reminiscences of the founder of 
the Congress, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, and the 
other shows the extent of the field service made 
possible by the contributions of the individual 
members of the Congress throughout the United 
States. 
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Mrs. Curtis Bynum, who contributes Reading: 
For Pleasure and Profit (page 298) as one of 
the articles in The Wise Use of Leisure series, 
is one of the chairmen of the Committee on 


Reading, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Her home is in Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


* 


Leaders of high-school parent-teacher associa- 
tions are advised to turn to page 302, where 
they will find a group of programs suggestive of 
types for their special needs. These programs 
are based upon the seven objectives in education, 
which constitute the permanent platform for the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
They have been carefully worked out by Mrs. 
Caroline E. Hosmer, Manager of the Bureau of 
Program Service, and Mildred Manro Brister, 
Associated Manager. 


The significance and the value of the new 
methods in elementary school teaching were 
forcibly conveyed to the mind of one observer 
by watching Laura Specht Price at her work. 
Mrs. Price is principal of the Elementary School 
and director of Elementary Teacher Training in 
the State Teachers’ College at Santa Barbara, 
California. She realized, after several years of 
teaching, marriage and parenthood, that she 
needed to know more about the changing and 
advancing educational theories. Accordingly she 
spent five years in study and returned to teach- 
ing with a new vision. In Understanding—the 
Keystone of Life and Present-Day Education 
(page 305), the observer, who is C. W. Van 
Buren, of Los Angeles, has described the new 
methods as they are practiced in Mrs. Price’s 


school. 
o. 


Some of the moral problems in the family, 
discussed by Dr. Garry C. Myers in his course 
for study groups this month (page 311) are 
lying, theft, incorrect sex attitudes, and the less 
obvious but fundamental faults of selfishness, 
meanness, and trickery. 


‘a 
Grace E. Crum’s study outline Youth Speaks, 
based on “The Drifting Home,” by Ernest R. 
Groves, is especially valuable for high school 
P. T. A. groups. (See page 316.) 
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Hobbies 


and 


Collections 


By Dorotruy WHITEHEAD HouGH 


oO 


HE Y. M. C. A. of our city sponsors 

' an annual Pet and Hobby Show for 

the school children of the community. 

Both boys and girls may enter their pets or 

collections and handiwork. Such an exhibit 

is of great interest to the boys and girls and 

very instructive to the parents who take 
time to visit it. 

Collecting is an instinct with all children. 
Where two or three mothers are gathered to- 
gether there you will sooner or later hear 
one or another remark with a sigh of dis- 
approval that Jimmie or Jane certainly ac- 
cumulates the greatest assortment of junk 
in the world. And each of the other mothers 
will protest that there is no other collection 
equal to the one she must sort and clean up 
after. 


Collecting Aids Discipline 


NFORTUNATELY few of these mothers 

seem to realize what an asset this col- 
lecting instinct may be, both as a means of 
solving many problems of discipline and of 
advancing the educational pursuits of their 
children. The average child will rarely fol- 
low any really worthwhile project without 
some encouragement from parents or other 
adult advisers. If a mother or father would 
turn the natural acquisitiveness of a son or 
daughter into channels which will be produc- 
tive of desirable results they must be willing 
to show a genuine interest in fostering some 
constructive hobby for each child. 
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“But be careful,” he would warn me 


Although I had collected stamps and fol- 
lowed several other hobbies when I was a 
youngster I had forgotten just how much 
may be learned from stamp collecting until 
a few weeks ago when my twelve-year-old 
son was suddenly afflicted with an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes just as he was getting his 
stamp album ready to enter in the annual 
exhibit. A whole new packet of many varie- 
ties had come from a dealer and he was so 
eager to have them mounted in their proper 
places that I dropped such of my tasks as 
could be postponed for a few days and spent 
all of my leisure sorting and mounting those 
stamps. 

It was an instructive. experience. Many 
times it was necessary to describe a stamp 
to my son because I could not recognize the 
country to which it belonged. His quick re- 
plies were a great surprise to me and he also 
knew at once whether he already had the 
stamp in his collection or not. 

“But be careful,” he would warn me, 
“there are three issues almost exactly alike. 
Look and see if there are oak leaves in the 
four corners or just in the upper ones.” 

Or perhaps it was a difference of single 
or double lines in the border. Some of these 
differences are so slight that it takes a keen 
eye to observe them. I was interested to dis- 
cover how many of them he knew by heart. 
This training of the eye, the powers of ob- 
servation and memory may be of untold 
value to the boy or girl in later years when 
they enter business. 
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Collecting Stumulates Study 


TAMP or coin collecting is a stimulus to 
S the study of languages, history, geography 
and art. It suggests so many interesting 
things about which the curious boy or girl 
would like to know more. The stamps and 
coins of a country tell so much about the 
characteristics of a country and its people. 
See if your son, as he mounts his Greek 
stamps, knows why they bear the imprint of 
various famous works of art. Ask your 
daughter why the Hungarian issues have so 
many scenes of peasant life depicted on them. 
Are the young collectors able to recognize 
the faces of the world’s rulers and statesmen 
which they find upon sc many stamps? 


Keeps Boys Out of Mischief 

HESE are only a few of the things which 
< ow learn as they work at their collec- 
tions. ‘That my son’s interest as a philatelist 
is adding in these many ways to his store 
of general knowledge is only one of the fea- 
tures that recommend it to my approval. 
When a boy in his teens has a hobby to ride 
he has far less time to get into mischief and 
he will choose his friends with some thought 
for the advancement of his chosen hobby. 
When two or three boys come together to 
swap stamps they are 
too busy discussing the 
values of their treas- 
ures to find time for un- 
savory stories. 

The collecting or con- 
structing of the many 
things that interest 
growing boys and girls 
often needs some foster- 
ing and direction from 
parents or adult friends. 
Children so often start 
something and lose in- 
terest because they find 
themselves handicapped for materials or the 
means of increasing their collection. Some- 
times the spiritual and mental value of ac- 
quiring a new tool or an unusually desirable 
stamp or coin will justify sacrifice and the go- 
ing without something which to the practi- 
cally minded parent seems more important. 
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A Corner All His Own 


My service to my son did not end with 
the delivery of his album at the Y. building 
just before the zero hour. He wanted me to 
visit and report on the whole show. I had 
to crowd my memory with many facts about 
that exhibit and it was necessary to examine 
the entries with much more care than upon 
previous occasions when I had gone and 
passed hurridly from one department to an- 
other. 

It was interesting to observe the wide 
variety of collections which were entered. 
All of them represented the individuality of 
a boy or a girl. Many a display was above 
the average in the ability which it mani- 
fested. There was a surprisingly fine collec- 
tion of butterflies, well arranged in cases 
which the boy had built himself, Every but- 
terfly or moth was carefully mounted and 
labelled with its scientific name. Only a boy 
of great patience and unusual enthusiasm 
for his chosen work would have spent so 
much time upon it. 


Scraps Books Cost Little 


HERE were some unique scrap bookscon- 

taining a variety of clippings. Here was 
a hobby which entailed almost no expense 
and had almost unlimited possibilities as a 
broadening educational 
means. A scrap book 
of current events 
showed the owner’s in- 
terest in history and 
with the casual guidance 
of a mature mind such 
a collection might be 
made into a veritable 
storehouse of useful in- 
formation. 

There were many ex- 
hibits of handicrafts 
and skills which dis- 
played special talent. A 
table filled with small airplanes that 
can actually fly attracted the admiring 
attention of many small boys who con- 
stantly hovered around it. When the flight 
contest was held there was a large and 
enthusiastic gallery to cheer the successes of 
the participants. 
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Girls Are Not Collectors 


HE entries fromgirls were not numerous. 
Post card and scrap book collections were 
the chief items on display brought in by the 
girls. Perhaps this was because the exhibit 
is fostered by the Y. M. C. A. and the girls 
feel that their entries are not especially de- 
sired. This seems unfortunate as it is un- 
doubtedly quite as desirable for the girls to 
have educational hobbies as it is for the boys. 
It is not always the collection which costs 
the most money that is the most profitable in 
results to the developing boy or girl, but it 
is the unobtrusive assistance and sympathetic 
understanding of parents which helps to 
make the results of any hobby valuable in 
character building. 

Some small corner in the home, where 
his treasures may be kept inviolate; an oc- 
casional contribution made by father or 
mother ; a small sum of money which may 
be spent in furthering his collection will all 
help to keep his interest awake and furnish 
the encouragement which volatile youth 
needs. A few hours spent working with them 
will bring a mother or father into closer 
comradeship with any adolescent boy and 
girl than many hours of ordinary home con- 
tacts. 

If the chosen hobby is one about which you 
have a limited knowledge yourself, giving 
your teen age son an opportunity to explain 
it to you will be a revelation to you and 
will also give him unmeasured satisfaction 
in this opportunity to let you know how 
much he is learning. There is no danger 
that an inferiority complex will develop if 
‘son or daughter has an occasional opportu- 
nity to demonstrate what he knows in his 
chosen field. 

If it happens that he has chosen a subject 
in which you have some special knowledge 
you will rise higher in his estimation if you 
are able to add some facts to his own store 
of information. 


Sharing Better Than Sighing 

HARING our children’s hobbiessympathet- 

ically instead of sighing over their col- 
lections of junk will help to build up. com- 
radeship between them and us, and this com- 
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radeship will prove to many parents that 
hobbies may be made valuable in furthering 
their children’s training if pursued with 
real energy and sincerity. 

The lists of collections and hobbies from 
which it is possible to choose is almost as un- 
limited as the variety of human interests. It 
is well to remember, in suggesting and guid- 
ing a child’s choice, the individual skills and 
interests of that child. It is also advisable 
to learn whether there are other boys or 
girls, who are desirable companions, intent 
on pursuing the same hobby. The opportu- 
nity to exchange duplicate specimens and ex- 
periences will do much to hold the interest 
and increase enthusiasm. 


I cannot think of any hobby which would 
be more attractive for the teen age girl than 
a collection of pressed and mounted flowers 
—both wild and garden varieties. It is, of 
course, essential to remember in making 
such a collection that no plant that has a 
blossom is a weed from the point of view 
of the botanist. Hunting of specimens will 
furnish a splendid opportunity for out-of- 
door exercise. Starting out on an early spring 
day for a hike with the boys and girls will 
be productive of many finds for this type of 
collection and it is one in which every mother 
can share occasionally. 

My children have accumulated an assort- 
ment of queer stones which they find very 
interesting. We live near large glacial de- 
posits of gravel and there is unlimited variety 
in the small stones to be picked up at the 
mouth of the nearby gravel pits. The chil- 
dren are anxious to know about the different 
types of rock formation and are slowly 
learning to recognize the more distinct for- 
mations. 

The benefits of sharing our children’s 
hobbies will not all accrue to the accounts of 
the children. The parent who takes time to 
acquaint himself with the collections made 
by his boys and girls will find himself ac- 
cumulating many items of interesting infor- 
mation, while at the same time building 
stronger and stronger the bonds between 
himself and his children. 

As for the expense of these hobbies, we 
insist in our family that supplies and 


(Continued on page 334) 
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A Mountain Road Near Degver 


yf, 
ARE YOU THINKINGP 
SRD 5... nay vine Golde bees Ube es ob wpteee You! WON? ..as. sce May 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 
WHAT? ..... About Our National Convention WHERE? ........... ...+.. Denver, Colorado 
WHY?...... For Inspiration and Information! 


Because a convention without you will be less useful than if you are there. You will give and 
you will receive. 


Because you will make interesting, pleasurable and profitable contacts; through these and 
through the program you will acquire a clearer vision of the PARENT-TEACHER MOVEMENT. 


Because the spirit of a convention carries over to enrich every parent-teacher association 
represented. 
A CONVENTION IS A CONSTRUCTIVE CONCERN—BE A BUILDER 


ANNA H. Hayes, Acting Manager, Bureau of Publicity 


el | 


Where the Tree Planting Will Take Place at Denver 
February, 1930 
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A Father Must Be Playfellow and Counsellor 


in your. address last night when you 

lodged a complaint against the Amer- 
ican father, because he is not playing fair 
with his children,” writes a prosperous busi- 
ness man who lives in a fair-sized city in the 
Middle West. He has a daughter twelve 
years of age and two sons eight and ten. He 
is accumulating a modest fortune for these 
children so that they will not experience 
want when he passes on. He continues in 
his letter: “I am ready to acknowledge that 
I do not spend as much time as | should like 
to, and perhaps as I ought to, with my three 
children, especially with my two boys who 
are growing up pretty rapidly. But what am 
I to do? I have a wholesale business here in 
, , and I have to keep on my toes 
every minute in order to hold my own. I get 
down here to my office early in the morning 
and I do not leave until quite late in the 
afternoon. If I should take two or three 
hours out of my working time every day, 
this business of mine would not get on as 
well as it has done so far. 

“I know I donotspend as much time at home 
in the evening with my family as some people 
think I ought to. The reason for it is that I 
have to meet my clients socially to some ex- 
tent, in order to hold their trade. My 
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I AM one of the fellows you had in mind 





By M. V. O’SHEa, Pu.D. 


competitors are on the job all the time 
and they could easily get some of my cus- 
tomers away from me if I did not look 
after them pretty carefully; so I go to 
the club for lunch and sometimes for 
dinner and I play cards with the men 
during the evening. How can a man 
avoid this? He must succeed in his 
business or his family will not be 
taken care of. I should like to know 
how a man of business in these days can 
follow the program you outlined and still 
keep afloat in his business.” 

I quote this letter because it is quite typi- 
cal. I have received communications from 
other fathers who feel the stress of business 
and who cannot work out a plan so that 
they can spend much time with their chil- 
dren. No one who is familiar with the situa- 
tion can doubt that the American business 
man (and the professional man, too), feels 
the pressure of his work in these times. He 
thinks he cannot succeed as the standards of 
the time demand unless he devotes practically 
all of his time and energy to his business or 
profession. The result is that he is not play- 
ing much of a role in the lives of his chil- 
dren. Their mother, their governess, their 
teachers, their playmates, and motion picture 
actors and actresses are exerting much more 
influence in the training of his children than 
he is himself, allowing for occasional excep- 
tions. This is not all bad, by any means; 
mothers, teachers, and often playmates, and 
sometimes, though rarely, actors and ac- 
tresses affect children beneficially in their 
temperamental and emotional life. However, 
there is no father who is reading these lines 
who will not acknowledge that if he had 
the time for it and the disposition to do it, 
he could very effectively supplement the 
other persons and agencies that are playing 
the dominant réle in shaping the minds and 
the characters of his children. 

The American father could make a good 
playfellow and counsellor for his children 
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Credit and Debit Accounts 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


if he were not so harassed by his business or 
his profession. ‘The American father, speak- 
ing generally, is a pretty good scout. When 
he is with his children they like him—al- 
though there are exceptions. They call him 
“Daddy,” which is a term of comradeship, 
good fellowship, and affection. One cannot 
complain of the sportsmanship of the Ameri- 
can father; but only of the slight extent to 
which he is a comrade of his children. 
There is a role in which some American 
fathers are being cast that is not becoming to 
them, and which they ought not to continue 
to play. Not infrequently one hears children 
warned in the following phrase—‘‘Wait 
until your father comes home and I tell him 
how you have been behaving yourself, and 
you will get something you don’t want.” 
When the father comes he is hailed as a 
headsman by those who have not been able 
to induce his children to conduct themselves 
properly during the day. The father then 
scolds or threatens or, it may be, actually 
punishes his children. In time they come to 
think of him as a wielder of the rod rather 
than as a good fellow and an agreeable, re- 
sourceful companion. Any father ought 
readily to acknowledge that it is a tragedy 
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Dr. M. ¥V. O'Shea 


for his children to look upon him as a dis- 
ciplinarian rather than as a counsellor and a 
playfellow. 

I said this to a group of fathers in a little 
club a day or two ago. One member of the 
group replied : “I do not get home until near- 
ly seven o'clock every evening. I am tired 
from the day’s work. The children are hungry 
and not very patient. I confess I am not very 
fresh or interesting at the dinner table. I 
just can’t be as bright and spontaneous as 
[ suppose I ought to be when the children 
are around.” 

This, unfortunately, is one of the results 
of the high tension under which American 
business and professional men are working 
in these days. They think it their first duty 
to provide adequately for their families and 
therefore they cannot let down in their work. 
The situation is not a good one when viewed 
from the parental angle. It means that the 
American father will continue to leave the 
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_missed no oppor- 
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training of his children almost entirely to 
others, unless he can look upon his children 
as sources of relaxation and enjoyment rather 
than as sources of irritation and as needing 
incessant discipline in order that they may 
grow up in the way they should go. 

The American father might with great 
profit and comfort consider how Theodore 
Roosevelt solved the problem of leading a 
busy, tense life while at the same time living 
with his children, enjoying them, counselling 
them, giving them a great variety of infor- 
mation, and playing the leading part in their 
development. Roosevelt shows in his letters 
to his children, which have recently been 
gathered into a volume, that he thoroughly 
enjoyed being with 


anyone else in the family group, and for that 
reason could show any one of them how to 
do things that appealed to them. He could 
describe what he had observed on a horse- 
back ride or on one of his hunting expedi- 
tions, or during a walk in Washington or at 
Sagamore Hill, in such a concrete, colorful 
way that every child listened to him with 
eagerness and delight. He could tell stories 
or he could describe the appearance of an 
animal, its habits or its haunts, the color of 
a plant or the beauty of a sunset, in a way 
that would captivate his young listeners. 
Here is where most fathers break down. 
They are commonplace and even dull in their 
associations with their children. However, 

they could be more 











them and that he 





tunity to play games 
with them on their 
own basis. He was 
ready at the drop of 
the hat to play any 
game they might 
propose, and he 
would always go 
through to the end, 
without violating 
any of the rules. He 
says time and again 
in his letters that he | 
got lots of fun in his | 
play with his chil- 
dren. It interested 


Tonsils 


I think when doctors operate 
On little boys, an opiate 
Should be administered to Dads, 
As well as to the little lads. 


You see—before the doctor’s through, 
Dad’s had an operation too. 

Though wielded by adroit hands, 

The knife in Dad’s heart always lands. 


I think an anesthetic strong 

Should be supplied for Dad’s, along 
About the time a little lad, 

So limp and white, comes back to Dad. 


interesting and col- 
orful if theythought 
it worth while to 
cultivate the art of 
telling stories and 
describing objects 
and events in a con- 
crete, picturesque 
and dramatic way. 
The way inwhich 
Roosevelt advised 
each of his children 
could be imitated to 
advantage by any 
‘father. He studied 
the nature of each 


of his children. He 
—Grady, Duluth. ascertained the in- 














him to tumble about L——— = 


ainipei terests of each one; 





in a haymow with 
them, or track through the mud if a 
game required it, or to run races, throw at 
a mark, ride horseback with them, fish, or 
do anything else with them that they liked 
to do. He found their spontaneity, their 
freshness, their naiveté exhilarating and re- 
freshing. 

Roosevelt understood each of his children. 
One of his sons, who has just published a 
book on the Roosevelt family life, has shown 


to what an extent his father was just one of 


the “gang,” even when he was president of the 
United States and had duties resting on his 
shoulders such as very few men have ever 
had. The father was more experienced than 
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then when he gave 
advice regarding the studies which each 
ought to stress, in school or in college, and 
the calling which ought to be selected, he 
wrote understandingly, sympathetically, but 
never domineeringly or dogmatically. Be- 
cause he was a practical psychologist as well 
as a friend and a counsellor of his children, 
he did not treat them as though they were 
inferior or subordinate. He treated them as a 
friend and an advisor who had had more ex- 
perience than they had had and was glad 
to give them his very besty which they could 
appropriate if they thought well of it. 
Even if the American father continues to 


(Continued on page 334) 
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HAT shall we put in the school 
W\ lunch?” is asked by countless of 
mothers every day, and they do not 


need to be told that this is the most diffi- 
cult meal of the day to plan for. Too 
often the lunch consists of sweet sandwiches, 
and pie or cake, with no fruit, vegetable 
or milk. 

Fortunate is the child who has something 
hot at noon. In some places the school cafe- 
teria offers a choice of several hot dishes, 
and in many small schools, cocoa or a hot 
soup is provided every day. Mothers’ clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, or interested in- 
dividuals often make this possible. 

Every child needs daily a quart of milk, 
two vegetables besides potato, two fruits 
and a dark cereal. With a badly planned 
lunch, it will be impossible to get in all the 
foods required. 

The lunch should always be considered 
in relation to the other meals of the day. 
The first thing to consider is a good sub- 
stantial breakfast, and next the supper or 
dinner at night which must include what has 
been omitted from the other two meals. 

Before planning a good packed lunch, let 
us suggest the other meals for the day. 
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The 


School 
Lunch 


By May E. Fo.ry 


Oo 


Typical Breakfast and Supper for 


School Child 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Hot cereal 
Toast 


Milk or cocoa 
Bacon or egg may be added or substituted occa- 
sionally for the cereal 


SUPPER 
Meat 
Potato, preferably baked or boiled 
Carrots or other root vegetable 
Bread and butter (whole grain) 
Custard or bread pudding 
Milk to drink 


This child has milk with both his morn- 
ing and evening meals, a fruit and two vege- 
tables. He also has at least one serving of a 
whole grain. A good lunch with these two 
meals would be: 

Sandwiches (two kinds), graham bread with 
chopped cooked egg, salad dressing and 
lettuce; white bread with jelly or mar- 
malade 

Two or three pieces of celery 

Plain cake or cookies 


Apple or orange 
Milk to drink 


It is plainly seen that the child with these 
three meals has all the foods needed for 
body building and energy. 


The lunch box should contain: 
1. Foods to build, such as milk, eggs, cottage 
and other cheese, fish, meat, chicken 


2. Foods to regulate the internal activities of 
the body, such as vegetables, fruits and 
milk 
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3. Foods to stimulate growth and promote 
health, such as milk, tomatoes, cabbage, 
carrots, spinach, oranges and lemons. 


4. Foods to provide sufficient energy for all 


the activities of the child, such as bread, 
sweets, cereals and butter. 


Foods which SHOULD NOT GO into the 


lunc 


h box: 


1. Sandwiches made of white bread only, or 


_ 


SE ONANSLWN 


with fillings of fat pork or fried meat 
with mustard 
. Pickles, except occasionally 
. “Hot dogs” with mustard 
. Pies, except occasionally 
Pancakes 
Doughnuts 
. Layer cakes 
. Bread soaked in molasses 
. Tea or coffee 
. Cheap, poor candy 


Foods which SHOULD GO into the lunch 
box: 


1, 


Sandwiches 


Breads (not fresh) 


4. 


a. Whole wheat, rye, corn, and other whole 
grain breads, as well as white bread 


b. Nuts and dried fruit may be added to 
any bread dough for sandwich bread 


Fruits or vegetables 


a. Fresh (uncooked) apple, banana (ripe), 
berries, carrot, cauliflower, celery, 
orange, peach, pear, tomato. Any kind 
in season easily packed 

b. Dried—cherries, dates, figs, prunes, 
raisins, apricots 

c. Canned—any kind 

d. Stewed or baked—apple, pear, any 
kind in season 


Plain sweets 


a. Cake—plain, sponge or gingerbread 

b. Cookies—plain, raisin, nut 

c. Puddings — custard, 
rice, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, junket, 
fruit gelatin 

d. Hard candy, occa- 
sionally 


Beverages 


a. Water 

b. Milk 

c. Cocoa— made with 
milk 

d. Fruit juices 
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Suggested Lunches 


. Milk 


Lettuce sandwich 
with chopped 
celery or olives 

Baked custard 

Cookies 


. Cocoa 


Cream cheese and 
lettuce sandwich 

Celery 

Cookies 

Two or three stuffed 
prunes 


. Milk 


Cabbage, apple and 
raisin salad 

Bread and butter 

Cheese 

Orange 

Cookies 


- Milk 


Ham sandwich 

Chopped cabbage 
sandwich 

Apple 

Plain cake 


5. Milk 


Nut bread and 
butter sandwich 
Chopped egg sand- 
wich 

One-half cup stewed 
‘prunes 

Two or three pieces 
of candy 


- Milk 


Raw spinach sand- 
wich 

Peanut butter sand- 
wich 

Stuffed prunes 


. Cocoa 


Cottage cheese sand- 
wich 

Brown bread and 
butter sandwich 

Orange and banana 
sauce 

Cookies 


. Milk 


Chopped meat sand- 
wich 

Lettuce sandwich 

One-half cup canned 
fruit 

Gingerbread 


Fillings for Sandwiches 


1. Crisp bacon, chopped and mixed with salad 


dressing 


2. Egg, hard cooked or scrambled, with salad 


dressing 


3. Crisp bacon and hard cooked egg, chopped 


together 





4. Meat, sliced, chopped or ground, with or 


without dressing 
. Fish, fresh or canned, mashed and mixed 
with salad dressing 


6. Peanut butter, softened with milk or thin 


cream 
. Cream cheese and olives 
. Cottage or cream cheese on one side of 
graham or whole wheat bread, and jam, 
jelly, or marmalade on the other 
. Vegetables: 
a. Cooked (chopped) string beans, beets, 
baked beans, carrots, peas 
b. Uncooked—tomato (sliced), carrot 
(ground or grated), 
spinach (chopped), 
cabbage (shredded), 
lettuce, parsley, water- 
cress, green peppers; 
with or without 
dressing 


10. Ground raisins, prunes or 
dates, together or used 
singly, moistened with 
lemon juice 
Some nut meats or peanut 
butter may be added. 
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Packing the School Lunch 


Since the lunch must be eaten alone and 
often in unattractive surroundings, thought 
should be given to making it as appetizing 
as possible. Variety from day to day, with 
occasional surprises, may make the lunch 
more interesting. 


TYPES OF CONTAINERS: There are several 
types of lunch, boxes which are satisfactory. 
The best are. those which can be easily 
cleaned. A daily scalding is necessary to keep 
the lunch box in a sanitary condition. If a 
metal box is used, it should have perforations 
for ventilation. A tin pail with five or six 
nail holes in side for ventilation, or a tin 
folding box is satisfactory. 


CONVENIENCES FOR PACKING: White 
paper napkins and oiled paper make it possi- 
ble to pack a dainty and attractive lunch. A 
large supply of these may be bought at small 
cost at any five and ten cent store. 

It is well to include two paper napkins, 
one to be spread on the desk. 


Recipes for the School Lunch 


Quick GRAHAM BREAD 


'% cup light molasses 
1 cup sour milk 
1 teaspoon soda 


1% cups graham flour 
4 cup white flour 
4 teaspoon salt 


Combine dry ingredients thoroughly, then add 
milk and molasses. Bake about one hour in 
moderate oven. Dates, raisins or nuts may be 
added. 


NuT BREAD 


3 cups flour YZ teaspoon salt 

1 cup nut meats, broken 1 cup sugar 

3 teaspoons baking 1 cup milk 
powder 1 egg 


1 tablespoon fat 


Mix the dry ingredients, including the nuts. 
Add the milk to the beaten egg. Combine by add- 
ing the liquid to the dry ingredients. Add the 
melted fat. Pour the mixture into greased loaf 
pans and let stand one-half hour. Bake in moder- 
ate oven. This will make one loaf, cutting twenty- 
five slices, 


PRUNE CAKE 


Y% cup sugar ¥% cup hot prune juice 
2 tablespoons shorten- unsweetened 

ing 1% cups flour 
1 egg, unbeaten 1 teaspoon soda 
1 cup cooked prunes YZ teaspoon cinnamon 
Y% teaspoon clove Few grains salt 


Cream fat and sugar together. Add egg and 
beat thoroughly. Add prunes. Sift dry ingredients 
together and add alternately with prune juice. 
Bake thirty minutes in moderate oven. 
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OATMEAL COOKIES 


1 cup seeded raisins 

1 cup fat 1 teaspoon baking soda 
3 cups rolled oats 2 cups flour or 1 cup 
2 eggs flour and 1% cups 
¥% cup sour milk crumbs 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ginger 


14% cups sugar 


Cream fat and sugar. Add eggs, well beaten, 
and rolled oats. Sift all dry ingredients except 
bread crumbs and add alternately with the milk. 
Add raisins and mix thoroughly. Drop from tea- 
spoon on greased baking tins. Bake in moderate 
oven from ten to twelve minutes. Makes fifty 
cookies. 


JELLIED PRUNES 


4 pound prunes 
2 cups cold water 
YY cup cold water 
Boiling water 


2% tdblespoons gran- 
ulated gelatin 

1 cup sugar 

4 cup lemon juice 


Pick over, wash, soak prunes for several hours 
in cold water. Cook in same water until soft. 
Remove prunes, stone and cut in quarters. To 
prune water add enough boiling water to make 
two cups. Soak gelatin in one-half cup cold water. 
Dissolve in hot liquid, add sugar, lemon juice, 
then strain. Add prunes, mold and chill. Stir 
twice while cooling. Serve with sugar and thin 
cream. 


STUFFED DATES 


10 prunes 4 tablespoons nut 
15 dates meats 
2 figs 


Soak prunes and cook until fairly soft. Remove 
pits. 

Put prunes, figs and nuts through food chopper. 
If mixture is too dry, add a little orange or 
lemon juice. Pit dates and stuff with mixture. 
Roll in granulated sugar. 

One-fourth teaspoon of cinnamon or two tea- 
spoons grated orange or lemon peel may be added 
to stuffing. 






































Group Attending Institute Conducted by Mrs. C. E. Roe, Portland, Oregon 


Your Gift 


By Mrs. C. E. Roe 


E had crossed the 
W campus in the twi- 
light and had en- 


tered the domitory that was 

to shelter the registrants for the week’s 
parent-teacher short course at the state uni- 
versity. Suddenly we became aware of two 
people seated in the unlighted hallway. In- 
troductions and greetings followed. ‘These 
two members of our class were tired and 
lonely after a long day’s journey that had 
carried them into a neighboring state before 
they had finally had their first glimpse of 
the university campus. The teacher of the 
school upon the island where they lived had 
been instrumental in having funds raised, 
so that the president and the treasurer of 
their parent-teacher association might at- 
tend this short course. Both of these mem- 
bers brought to our class a new vision of 
our work. As the days went swiftly by we 
could sense their eagerness to return home 
that they might share with their local mem- 
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Mrs. C. E. Roe 


Field Secretary 
National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers 


bership the story of their pil- 
grimage. 

In this case, as in many 
others, your Founders Day 
Gift had been the motivating power in the 
cooperation between the state association 
and the extension department of the uni- 
versity. It had made possible the offering 
of an enriched course in parent-teacher and 
parent-training work that had reached out 
unto the furthermost boundaries of that 
great state. 

The celebration of Founders Day will 
ever furnish much joyous anticipation and 
many happy memories. In song, in story, and 
in pageantry, we honor our Founders as we 
review the history of our work. Too much 
cannot be written in praise of the trained 
leadership and of the enlightened follower- 
ship that develops year after year as the di- 
rect result of these fitting celebrations. The 
inspiration and the information that we re- 
ceive call to us for a re-dedication of our 
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time and our talents, more fittingly to inter- 
pret the parent-teacher movement in the 
spirit of our Founders. 

The free will offering sent to your state 
treasurer as a token that the day was duly 
and fittingly observed deserves an important 
part in your program. It is your winged mes- 
senger carrying the parent-teacher story 
throughout the year into the highways and 
into the byways, through the heat of the 
summer and through the cold of the winter, 
proclaiming the need of trained parenthood 
and of home and school cooperation. 


Oo 


We are becoming more and more apprecia- 
tive of the teachers who attend the summer 
schools for the purpose of becoming better 
prepared to help our children find the way. 
The days are hot, the work is intense, and 
the grind is apparent. But each year brings 
to us better trained teachers because of this 
desire to raise the standards of the teaching 
profession. Records reveal the fact that dur- 
ing the past summer there were over 400,- 
000 summer school enrollments with over 
270,000 of these enrolled in courses in edu- 
cation. Your Gift has made possible a new 
course in education-—The Educational As- 
pects of the Parent-Teacher Movement— 
which is now being offered, with credits, in 
many of our summer schools. Those who 
take the course are participating in our ac- 
tivities with a keener interest and they are 
contributing to our program of service with 
a great appreciation of its merits. All co- 
operative effort with our educational insti- 
tutions is possible because of Your Gift, 
whatever the type of the course may be. 

Not only is the gift your personal mes- 
senger in the summer time, but it continues 
busily and happily at work throughout the 
entire year. The parent-teacher message is 
being carried to students in education, dur- 
ing the regular sessions in assembly and 
classroom lectures, to establish a correct 
understanding of this home and school part- 
nership. The information given to the teacher 
in training ensures many well organized 
Congress units within a few years, with the 
type of programs, activities and projects that 
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will become an immediate strength to the 


state branch. 


Many city councils have an unusually en- 
riched program of service. Their intelligent 
and trained leaders, with a keen appreciation 
of our program, are seeking broader chan- 
nels so that they may increase their useful- 
ness. Your Gift makes possible fifteen-hour 
institutes for these city councils through the 
courtesy of the state branch. In these insti- 
tutes the history of the movement is studied, 
the objects and the guiding principles are dis- 
cussed, and the mechanism of the work is 
analyzed. The result is a larger membership 
and a better attendance within the local 
groups, with a broader scope of service for 
the utilization of the splendidly trained lead- 
ership at hand. 

District associations and county councils 
have also been able to offer national insti- 
tutes and training classes under the auspices 
of the state branch because of Your Gift. , 
The result of this studying together has af- 
forded trained leadership and a participating 
membership that has been of untold help to 
the many associations that are endeavoring 
better to interpret the parent-teacher pro- 
gram of service. 

Your Gift has provided many schools of 
instruction, round tables, and question-box 
hours at state, district, and council conven- 
tions and conferences. This wealth of prac- 
tical information, added to the quality of 
inspiration that such meetings always afford, 
provides a well rounded program to meet 
the many and the diverse needs of the dele- 
gates. 

Teed} Fay 

Your messenger not only carries the story 
to colleges and to the many associations both 
within and without the Congress fold, but 
also occasionally agtg as your publicity agent 
over the radio; at meetings of interested and 
cooperating agencies; at state, district, and — 
county education, meetings; and at m 
community and service clubs. All of thi 
service involves the compilation of outlin 
much correspondence, and many person: 
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the great inspirations of 
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and group conferences, all of which is a direct 
contribution to the promotion of the work. 
But this is only a partial glimpse of the 
service of your personal messenger. Each 
state retains one-half of Your Gift for exten- 
sion purposes and this has made possible 
greater and better state service. Many more 
associations are organized and more are aided 
by the state leaders, and the local associations 
become more conscious of their place upon 
the great Oak Tree and forge ahead with a 
higher purpose and with a clearer vision. 
Courses, institutes, classes, conferences, 
meetings, addresses, made possible with na- 
tional and with state leaders because of Your 
Gift, tell only a fragment of the real story 
of the service of Your Gift. That cannot be 
written and is only faintly understood. We 
can occasionally glimpse it as a bright and 


shining star through the mist when we 
hear of the human interest stories that are 
involved in this service and when we meet 
the trained leadership and the enlightened 
“followership” that have resulted from it. 
Sometimes we hear the faint echo of the 
angels’ song—Peace on earth and good will 
to men—when we witness the friendships 
that have been possible between persons from 
many different walks in life because they 
better understand their common interest, 
which is the little child. 

May Your Gift this year symbolize your 
understanding and appreciation of the vision 
of our Founders, and may it carry your 
prayer that as your personal messenger it will 
help to speed the day of better homes, better 
schools and better communities for every 
child from sea to shining sea. 


Memories of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
Founder, National Congress of Mothers, 1897 


By HANNAH K. SCHOFF 


¥ acquaintance with Mrs. Birney 

began long before we met each other. 

An aunt of my husband’s, living in 
Newton, Massachusetts, spent her winters 
in Marietta, Georgia, with Mrs. McLellan, 
who was Mrs. Birney’s mother. On her way 
back and forth, she usually visited us in 
Philadelphia. She had known Alice Mc- 
Lellan Birney from childhood, was deeply 
interested in her plan to 
call together a Congress 
of Mothers, and made 
me promise to attend it. 
Never before had a 
National Congress been 
called with the sole ob- 
ject of awakening moth- 
ers to the far-reaching 
responsibilities that 
rested on them. One of 


life came through 
ing Mrs. Theodore 
. Birney, when as a 
er of seven children 








Mrs. Birney and Her Daughters 


I answered the call for mothers to meet in 
Washington in 1897. She was a woman of 
charming personality, earnestness and spir- 
ituality and had a deep sympathy with chil- 
dren whose mothers,. through ignorance, 
caused them suffering. 

Mrs. Birney’s determination to call to- 
gether the mothers of the country came from 
her discovery of the dearth of information 
available in the care and 
training of children. Her 
tender heart felt keenly 
the injustice and wrongs 
to childhood which she 
saw everywhere. With 
a God-given vision of 
what it would mean to 
the world if every home 
understood children and 
the way to develop their 
possibilities, she had the 
courage of a crusader in 
a great cause. The re- 
sponse to her call showed 
that many other mothers 
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craved light on their duties and desired to 
give the best to their children. 

After the Congress was formed, Mrs. 
Birney came to my home to ask Mr. Schoff 
to be on her advisory board. Her earnestness 
in her great mission, her personality, and his 
own deep interest in children, won his sup- 
port of her plans. Many were her visits in 
our home after that, and up to the time of 
her death, through visits and letters not 
a week passed that we did not hear from her. 
In a letter to me in February, 1900, she said, 
“The sympathy and comprehension which 
Mr. Schoff and Mr. McMullen* have 
manifested are among the blossoms which 
have literally brightened my path and 
lightened my burden.” 

She had appointed me chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee for the Congress in 1898. 
In 1899 her first vice-president, Mrs. Joseph 
P. Mumford, was leaving for Europe for 
at least a year’s absence and had resigned. 
Greatly to my surprise Mrs. Birney secured 
Mr. Schoff’s consent to have me appointed 
to fill the vacancy. When questioned as to 
the duties, she assured me it meant only 
attending the national meetings. She did not 
foresee her husband’s serious illness and 
death, or the many cares that would rest 
upon her. Nor did either of us realize that 
owing to that, many of her duties would 
have to be deputed to me, to Mrs. Roger B. 
McMullen of Chicago and Mrs. Robert R. 
Cotten of North Carolina, all vice-presidents 
and earnest supporters in promoting her plan 
for establishing a center in Washington for 
the distribution of helps to mothers in the 
better understanding of children and their 
physical and spiritual needs. County or- 
ganization was her original plan, as few 
mothers could go beyond the county. 

New York had organized a State As- 
sembly of Mothers, to hold its first meeting 
in Albany in October, 1899. Mrs. Birney 
insisted on my going with her to Albany, 
and together we attended that memorable 
State Assembly of Mothers in the Senate 


* Both on Advisory Board. 


Chamber of the Capitol. It was there that 
we interested Governor Roosevelt to be- 
come an active member of the Advisory 
Council. It was there that Mrs. Roosevelt 
joined the Congress, and that Mrs. Birney 
realized the value of having states bear their 
share in the promotion of the educational 
objects she had in view. While there we 
planned to organize Pennsylvania the fol- 
lowing month. In November, 1899, Mrs. 
Birney came to stay with me, and presided at 
the organization of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Mothers in the Convention Hall at 
Commercial Museum. It was the first state 
meeting at which she presided. Pennsylvania 
was the second state to organize. Over 500 
men and women responded to the invitation. 

Mrs. Birney’s confidence and certainty of 
the future growth of the Congress never 
wavered. Her faith inspired all who knew 
her. To me she often said with certainty 
that the Congress would have a building in 
Washington on the plan of a University for 
Parents. 

Mrs. Birney’s prophecy as to the numbers 
who would be enrolled has been fulfilled, 
through the unselfish service of many men 
and women whom she inspired to do their 
part in so great a movement. 

It still remains for those of us who knew 
and loved her, and for the millions of parents 
who have since enlisted in the ranks of the 
Congress, to help in bringing to pass the 
establishment of a suitable building for a 
Parents University on the extension plan, 
with a faculty who, through experience and 
education, can give parents help in develop- 
ing the highest physical, mental and spiritual 
possibilities of their children. Mrs. Birney 
had a vision of parent-teacher associations 
serving as schools for parents, with the in- 
struction coming from the National Con- 
gress, equipped to supply the necessary 
courses. 

The lives of millions of children have been 
made richer and happier through the move- 
ment for sympathetic parenthood inaugu- 
rated by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 


The little children of the secretary of Mineral Ridge, Ohio, P. T. A. were playing 
school. Said the teacher, “W hat is the greatest thing in the world?” 
Jack (age five): “A P. T. A. delegate.” 
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The Wise Use of Leisure 


Miss Helen McBride, Chairman of the Committee on Music, National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, and Mr. A. D. Zanzig of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, will 

be the next contributors to this department. The subjects will be: THE USE OF MUSIC IN 
LEISURE TIME, and THE MOTHERSINGERS. 


Reading: For Pleasure and Profit 


By FLorENCE Boyp BYNUM 


“A little gate my book can be 
That leads to fields of Minstrelsy, 
And though you think I sit at home, 
Afar in foreign lands I roam.” 


Franklin Barnes stepped into her front 

hall. She had meant to be home when the 
children came in from school but had been 
delayed downtown with her errands. 


The lure of the southern Indian summer 
day had brought everybody out and of course 
it was impossible to avoid happy little visits 
with friends in the shops and on the street. 

Now she looked about quickly and called, 
“Alice!” “Tom!” No familiar voice an- 
swered and she went on into the kitchen 
where her good Mary reigned supreme. 

“Have you seen Alice since she came home 
from school, Mary?” she asked. 

“Ya’asm, she done went thru hyar a few 
minutes ago wid a book under her sweater.” 
Mrs. Barnes laughed and said, “Well, | 
think I know where to find her then, but 
how about Tom?” 

“T’s sorry, Miz Barnes, but I ain’t never 
laid eyes on Mistah Tom since dis mawnin.” 

“Thank you, Mary, I'll look up Alice. She 
ean probably tell me about Tom.” 

Mrs. Barnes went out of the kitchen door 
and down the long stretch of back yard to the 
garage. Between the garage and the high 
lattice fence which separated the Barnes 
property from that of their neighbors was 
a space big enough for a wooden box. Alice 
had long since claimed this as her retreat 
from the irritations of the work-a-day world 
and here her mother found her now. 

With her back against the fence, sur- 
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[ was a quarter to five o'clock when Mrs. 


rounded by some old cushions, the little 
twelve-year-old was deep in the joys and sor- 
rows of “Little Women.” 

When she heard her mother coming she 
looked up with tears still in her eyes and 
Mrs. Barnes, realizing it was a sacred mo- 
ment, said gently: 

“I don’t want to disturb you, dear, but 
Mother wants you to remember your half 
hour of outdoor play before supper. Do you 
know where Tom is?” 

“Yes, Mother, he said to tell you he wes 
going to play ball over in the Prospect Street 
neighborhood and that he would surely do 
his half hour of reading right after supper. 
Will you call me, Mother, when it’s time for 
me to begin to play? I know I won’t think 
myself. You know I’m just where Beth is 
so sick—and—you understand don’t you, 
Mommie dear?” 

Mrs. Barnes was the kind who did under- 
stand and left her little daughter to live 
safely and sanely the rest of the allotted 
time with the wholesome and altogether de- 
lightful young people created by Louisa M. 
Alcott. 


The Barnes family is a familiar group, 
with the little girl inclined to spend too 
much time on books and the boy hating to 
hold his active young body still any longer 
than necessary after school hours. 

Some of us know the other side of this pic- 
ture and all the varieties in between. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
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Mrs. Curtis Bynum 


Teachers has for many years had on its pro- 
gram two reading committees, Children’s 
Reading and Standards in Literature. These 
committees, which offered a wealth of ma- 
terial designed to help Mrs. Barnes and her 
friends with their book and magazine prob- 
lems, have combined this year to make one 
comprehensive committee called Reading: 
Books and Periodicals. 

The change was effected after a thorough 
study of the situation had been made by the 
national chairmen and others interested in 
making the field work as efficient and help- 
ful as possible. Undoubtedly there was an 
overlapping, and one state and local chair- 
man instead of two could easily handle the 
task. So the plan of a new and as yet tenta- 
tive committee evolved with an outline em- 
phasizing five cardinal points: Standards in 
Literature, the Art of Reading, Creating 
Love of Reading, Evaluation of Books and 
Magazines, and Reading for Development 
in Creative Work. 


The Tests of a Good Book 


Wy the leaflet on Children’s Reading, the 
following standard tests for a good book 
are suggested: worthwhile content, good 
English, right standards of morals and con- 
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duct, reasonable fidelity to human experi- 
ence, and interest for the young mind. 

Truth, accuracy, and simplicity are other 
essentials. 

Beauty of language, thought and illustra- 
tions, and charm of style are also desirable. 

The same tests can be applied to maga- 
zine stories but the result may be obtained 
more quickly by noting the list of accredited. 
periodicals. Because the field of magazines is 
limited, it is possible now to check up on the 
desirability of any given publication by its 
place on or its absence from the lists sent 
out by our national committee. 

The tests for grown-ups can hardly be 
given in so didactic a manner, for “what is 
one man’s meat, is another man’s poison.” 
But Mr. and Mrs. Barnes have always been 
careful to have only the best magazines and 
books lying about, and in discussing them be- 
fore Alice and Tom have taken it for granted 
that self-respecting people do not bother with 
trash. They believe that good reading habits 
formed during childhood and the adolescent 
period leave little to worry about for the 
emerging adult. 

In communities where the news stands 
and book stores flaunt the gaudy and sen- 
sational magazines and novels, the distribu- 
tion of undesirable publications can be dis- 
couraged most effectively by an intelligent 
and informed public opinion. 

Tom brought a “thriller” home one night 
and Mr. Barnes carefully noted the elements 
that attracted him and made an intensive ef- 
fort to find stories of a better type which 
had the same excitement and appeal. It took 
time, but he was finally successful with his 
ten-year-old son. 


The Librarian Our Best Friend 


HE art of reading necessarily involves 
G peat: in judgment. Librarians are 
today, as they always have been, our best 
friends when it comes to selecting what to 
read. 

One day Mr. Barnes went to the library 
to get a book for Tom—something he knew 
would get the boy’s attention if he could 
ever be started on it. Miss Smith, the 
pretty librarian, listened to him while he 
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related his own enthusiasm as a boy over 
the Alger and the Henty books. Then she 
left him for a few moments. When she came 
back, she smilingly handed him his chief 
favorite, but at the same time said, “Here 
are some others the boys seem to like to- 
day. You might look these over, too.” So 
Mr. Barnes sat down and quite forgot time 
as he went through a new book of adven- 
ture. 


“I believe these are better—more up-to- 
date and written in 
much saner language. 
I’ll take this one, in- 
stead of the Henty 
book.’’ And Miss 
Smith was happy 
over another victory 
for good judgment. 

Mrs. Barnes was 
interested in what 
her husband had to 
report when he came 
home and a few days 
later stopped at the 


library herself. She © F 


found the young li- 
brarian, that morn- 
ing, working enthu- 
siastically over a new 
shelf arrangement. a 
She had had a letter 
from a friend in a 
big city library and 
was inspired to try her plan. All the 
books on this particular shelf in the chil- 
dren’s room were attractive in binding and 
illustrations, and in addition to the old 
favorites in new clothing, some biographical, 
scientific and nature books were included. 
Not only Washington, Columbus and Ben- 
jamin Franklin lived again in the happy 
surroundings, but P. T. Barnum, Thomas 
Edison, Henry Ford, Steinmetz, and Lind- 
bergh were there. There were enough thrills 
to satisfy any boy like Tom and get him 
away from the idea that all biographies and 
scientific studies are dull and difficult. 

Miss Smith went on to explain that she 
wanted the teachers to bring their English 
classes to the library occasionally, and that 
she hoped she would in turn be invited to 
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“Alice 1s Writing Little Verses” 


the classroom to tell them about the books, 
give short reviews and in every way possible 
make the school, the home, and the library 
working partners. 


“Gradually the children will love these 
books instead of the cheap and tawdry ones 
we used to see so much, even in our old 
Sunday school libraries. Good taste in read- 
ing is even more important, in my opinion, 
than getting information,” said Miss Smith 
as Mrs. Barnes was leaving the library after 
an absorbing and de- 
lightful half hour. 

No amount of edu- 
cation can create a 
cultural background 
without reading and 
good conversation at 
home. The reading 
aloud of books or 
bra |. short stories keeps 

Pn 7 the family thinking 

ram | together, at least 

PM = along one line. Tom 

“ae 86 and =AAlice are al- 

id  F 


ways guessing what 
“<9 


P.. 


ee 


the end of the book 
will be or debating 
he some point brought 
a up by a story. Mr. 
“i and Mrs. Barnes are 
ready to stimulate 
such discussions by 
slyly injecting a re- 
mark that will bring out some valuable aspect 
of the situation. No obvious moral tirade 
would have such good results. 

Very little children love to listen to 
story telling better than to story reading. 
From the time ‘Alice and Tom could talk, 
Mother Goose, fairy stories, famous mytho- 
logical tales and fables, and Bible stories were 
part of the going-to-bed program. Without 
knowing how it happened, their little minds 
acquired important literary gems which will 
be precious possessions always. 

Story telling clubs in neighborhood homes, 
in the library, and on the playgrounds were 
suggested and promoted later by Mrs. 
Barnes with the help of the popular librarian. 

The Children’s Book Week in November 


has done a tremendous amount to stimulate 
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reading. Gay and attractive then become the 
libraries and book stores. The famous ““Come 
Alive” books are on display. Suggested pro- 
grams are posted and the value and beauty 
of prose and poetry are reiterated in news- 
paper and magazine. 

Good reading habits help to create in the 
child the highest ideals. 

The Barnes children have book shelves of 
their own, and out of their allowances, and 
by means of birthday and Christmas presents 
are gradually adding to their store. Tom’s 
shelf hasn’t many volumes yet and there are 
some queer ones among the lot, but every 
now and then an old favorite disappears and 
his mother knows it is a good sign. The 
“reat value of what is ours” applies espe- 
cially to children and their cherished posses- 
sions. Let them own their books and be 
happy. 

Among the services that the new commit- 
tee hopes to offer to the parent-teacher multi- 
tudes, besides being a directory for the evalu- 
ation of books and magazines, is in cooperat- 
ing with the Committee on Libraries. This 
national committee has planned a parents’ 
book shelf, and the Reading chairmen can 
help to focus the attention of parents and 
study groups on this valuable and helpful 
selection. Books written by wise and experi- 
enced people on the mental, physical and 
spiritual problems of the family group find a 
most suitable place on the home reading table. 


The alluring charm of story and adven- 
ture sometimes casts its spell over a sensi- 
tive child and, as in the case of Stevenson, 
there is born early a burning desire to write. 
Expression of self in poetry and prose follows, 
and those who have the gifted child to care 
for know they have found a precious jewel, 
and also a great responsibility. Alice is writ- 
ing little verses, fairy tales, and romantic 
stories just now, and Mrs. Barnes is torn be- 
tween delight and pride in her talent and 
fears for her happiness in a too practical 
world. 

But the mother’s wisdom and the help 
she can get through the written experiences 
of others who are dealing with similar prob- 
lems, we are sure, will lead Alice into a beau- 
tiful and well-rounded womanhood, with the 
enchanting land of fancy for her escape when 
the clouds become too thick. 

Carlyle appreciated this need for expres- 
sion when in “Sartor Resartus,”’ he cried : 

“Produce, produce, were it the pitifullest 
infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce 
it in God’s name! "Tis the utmost thou has 
in thee! Out with it then!” 

And those who have this experience know 
why the poet was inspired to sing: 

“God wove a web of loveliness 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 


But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words.” 








in a little self-analysis, you may be interested in the story of the pastor and ‘his wife 
who had just returned from a visit to a widow with an exceedingly lively small boy. 
“She seems a very intelligent woman,” the pastor remarked. 
“Yea” 
“And very positive in expressing her opinions.” 
“On the contrary,” said his wife, “she struck me as being strongly negative.” 
“Negative? How?” 
“Everything she said to her little boy began with a ‘Don’t, Johnny!’ "—Hope Chest. 
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A Type Program for a High-School 
Parent-Teacher Association 


Presented by the Bureau of Program Service of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


CAROLINE E. Hosmer, Manager; Mitprep M. BristEr, Associate Manager 


This program is based on the following 
objectives: 

1. To establish between parents, 
teachers, and students a sympa- 
thetic understanding of one an- 
other. 


2. To study together in a serious way 
the objectives, plans and purposes 
of the modern high school. 


3. To develop a desire to solve prob- 
lems discovered by the group. 


I 


Mastery of the Tools, Technics, 
and Spirit of Learning 
Short program demonstrating the work of 
the public speaking classes of the school. 
The value of training in public speaking 
—A student 
Our changing high-school curriculum 
a. Teaching in terms of habits, attitudes 
and ideals in the school —A teacher 


b. Teaching in terms of habits, attitudes and 
ideals in the home —A parent 


Discussion: How parents and teachers 
may make an education, suited to individual 


needs, the goal of every boy and girl. 

a. The value of mutual conference of parent, 
teacher and student on courses of study 
offered in school 

b. Adjusting the home schedule to meet the 
school schedule 

c. Parents’ understanding support of school 
activities 

References—Journal of the National Education 
Association: The Rights of the Child; Attitudes, 
June, 1929; Liberalizing the Adolescent, May, 
1929; The American High School, February, 
1929; The Citizen and the School, November, 
1929. 


School Life, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.: Means of Establishing Good Study Habits 
in High School Pupils, November, 1928. 

CHILD WELFARE: Parents as Consultant Archi- 
tects, September, 1929. 
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II 
Health 


Short program demonstrating the Physi- 
cal Education program of the school. Short 
Basket Ball Game, Exhibition in Swimming 
Pool, or Setting Up Exercises. 

Influence of physical education on the 
mental health and character development of 
the student 

Sound health standards for students— 

Regular habits: eating, sleeping, exer- 


cise, etc. —A physician 


Discussion: What measures are being 
taken in our community to protect and in- 
sure the health of students? 

a. Public Health 


b. Health Education 
c. Recreation 


References—CHILD WELFARE: A series of 
articles on health, September, October, November, 
December, 1928. 

Journal of the N. E. A.: The Health of Your 
Child in High School, March, 1928; Mental 
Hygiene in the High School, series of articles, 
1928-1929. 

Physical Education: Personal Growth Through 
Mental Hygiene, February, 1929. 

Leaflets may be obtained from National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York; American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Ill 
Worthy Home Membership 


Home-makers of the future 


a. How does the school develop high stand- 
ards for home-making? Courses in home 
economics, manual training, art, music, 
etc. —A teacher 

b. How does the home develop wholesome 
membership from within by means of 
family council ? 

study of family relationships 
budgeting family income 
budgeting family responsibility 
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Discussion: Are young people being 
given the opportunity to develop responsi- 
bility? 

a. In the home —A student 
b. In the school —A student 

References—Journal of the N. E. A.: Educa- 
tion for Home Membership, November, 1929. 

School Life: Study of Home Management 
Applied to a Typical Family, November, 1928; 
Home Economics has an Established Place in 
Present Day Education, October, 1929. 

For additional reading apply to Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., for Trends in 
Home Economics, 1929 (5 cents); Better Homes 
in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


IV 
Ethical Character 


Developing interests and gifts of the in- 
dividual student through 
a. a broad curriculum 
b. honor systems 
c. student government 
d. study of normal, healthful, social rela- 
tionships 
The above topics to be assigned to parent, 


teacher, or student best fitted to give five minute 
presentation. 


Discussion: W hat are the basic points in 


character training? 
a. in the home 
b. in the school 

See National Congress leaflet, Education 
for Worthy Home Membership—price 10 
cents. Address National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

References—Personality and Social Adjustment 
by Ernest R. Groves (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York). The Adolescent Girl, by Phyllis 
Blanchard (Dodd, Mead and Co., New York). 

Journal of the N. E. A.: Direct and Indirect 
Character Education, May, 1929. 

School Life: Desirable Personal Values for 
Civilization, November, 1928; Value of Super- 
vision of High School Organizations, October, 
1928; Parents and the High School Student, May, 


1921. 
V 


Citizenship 
High-school students as good citizens 
a. Opportunities for their participation in 
civic projects 
b. Their cooperation and responsibility in 
establishing and maintaining high morale 


for their school 
c. Law observance 


Discussion: What subjects in the school 
curriculum emphasize citizenship? 
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Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, New York, 
Manager, Bureau of Program Service 


This entire program might well be pre- 
sented by the students of the school. 


References—School Life: Community Enter- 
prises Offer a Fertile Field for Applied Learning, 
March, 1929. 

Journal of the N. E. A.: Schools That Are Pro- 
phecies, a series of articles, 1928-29. 


VI 
V ocational and Economic 


Effectiveness 
After high school—what ? 


a. School system of guidance 

b. Study of industrial development 

c. Vocations open to high-school graduates 
d. College as an opportunity 


Discussion: What vocational guidance 
can our community offer its high-school 
pupils? 

Visits to home economics and manual 
training departments. 


References—Journal of the N. E. A.: What Is 
Vocational Guidance? May, 1929. 

School Life: Status of Home Economics in Ac- 
credited High Schools of Georgia, September, 
1928; Social Environment in the Laboratory for 
Home Economic Study, December, 1928. 


VII 
Wise Use of Leisure 
Music by school orchestra or band. 
Short playlet by dramatic club. 


Extra curricular activities of our high 
school— 
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Our school orchestra or band 
Our school dramatics 

Our school athletics 

. Our school clubs 

Our school library 


F ive minute talks by students on each of 
the above subjects. 


Discussion : Does our community recrea- 
tion program meet the needs of our high- 
school students? 

Visits to school library, gymnasium and 
outdoor recreation field, if the meeting is in 
the .afternoon. ° 


References—CHILD WELFARE: Leisure for 
Adolescents, November, 1928; Guiding Boy and 
Girl Relationships, December, 1928. 

School Life: Family Recreation the Most 
Fruitful Feature of Home Life, February, 1929. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Recreation Leaflet (write to state branch). Con- 
sult Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, and 
a Safety Council, 1 Park Avenue, New 

ork, 


Before undertaking any program for a 
parent-teacher association, read the Hand- 
book of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the chapter on Program Mak- 
ing in Parents and Teachers by Martha 
Sprague Mason (Ginn & Co.), and The 
Parent-Teacher Association by Julian E. 
Butterworth (Macmillan Co.). 

In developing this program consult the 
current issues of CHILD WELFARE, 5517 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; The 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and School Life, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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The Boy Scouts of America 
Celebrates Its Twentieth 
Birthday—February 7-13 


HE Boy Scouts of America, which 
celebrates its Twentieth Anniversary, 
February 7 to 13, 1930, is an organiza- 

tion which teaches a boy those things that 
a boy likes to learn about. A Scout can make 
’ a fire without matches, tell time by the sun 
and find his way about in the woods without 
a compass. He can cook a meal over an open 
fire, handle boats and canoes efficiently, and 
he learns methods of first aid and life saving. 
It is because the boy finds out how to do the 
things that he wants to do that Scouting has 
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made such a great success in the United 
States and, indeed, around the world, where 
there are nearly 2,000,000 boys and men 
under the banner of Scouting. Scouting uses 
the ‘gang’ spirit and the competitive in a 
boy’s make-up in promoting learning by do- 
ing. It makes available to a Scout a field of 
endeavor in ninety vocational subjects and 
urges a boy to ‘Scout’ around among these 
subjects, in which he may win Merit Badges 
for proficiency, until he finds out that voca- 
tion for which he is best fitted.” 


A Friendship Project for the 
Philippines 





Friendship Treasure Chest 


HE first two good-will projects of the 

| Committee on World Friendship 

Among Children were the sending of 

Doll Messengers of Friendship to Japan and 
Friendship School Bags to Mexico. 

The Committee will promote its third 
friendship project from November 1, 1929, 
to August 15, 1930. The country selected is 
the Philippine Islands and the symbol chosen 
to carry the good-will greetings from the 
children of the United States to the Filipino 
children is a Friendship Treasure Chest. 

The Philippine Department of Education 
will receive the Treasure Chests and arrange 
their distribution. 

Emphasis is placed on the need of chil- 
dren’s books in the Philippines, and as 
English is the language used there, the Com- 
mittee asks that one or two books be sent in 
the Chest, as well as other articles that 
school children can use. 

A pamphlet of directions for this interest- 
ing project can be secured from the Com- 
mittee at 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


N. Y. JeANNETTE W. Emricu. 
February, 1930 
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Understanding—the Keystone of 
Life and of Present-Day Education 


How and in What Ways Some of the Newer Teaching 


Methods Are Instructing Our Elementary 
School Children 


As ToLp To AND OBSERVED BY C. W. VAN BuREN 


o you know that to be enabled to 
De and read well today it is no 

longer necessary to know the letters 
of the alphabet ; that such knowledge is con- 
sidered a hindrance rather than a help—so 
much so, in fact, that tests show youngsters 
who do not know their letters first learn to 
read easier, better and faster than do those 
taught in the older way? 

Let’s enter an elementary reading class 
where the newer teaching methods are in use. 
The youngsters are tiny tots seated in minia- 
ture seats before equally small desks. The 
smiling teacher, minus  flat-top 
desk and the usual awe-inspir- 
ing paraphernalia which tend 
to set her apart as a superior 
not - to - be - approached - except - 
in - fear - and - trembling personage, 
takes her place as though she, too, 
were a member of the class, albeit a 
somewhat overgrown one. 

“What do we like to eat?” she 
asks in a friendly, conversational 
tone. 

“Cake... Pie... Ice Cream... 
Candy ... Bread... Apples... 
Oranges .. . Meat.” Spontaneously 
the multitudinous suggestions come 
from dozens of interested tots. 

Why are they interested ? Because 
food—like shelter, warmth, exercise 
and rest—is one of the basic physical 
needs of the human animal. And 
here in this small schoolroom, set 
down in a section of civilized man’s 
domain, sit a few dressed-up rep- 
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resentatives of primeval animalism—that is, 
in so far as selfish interest in fundamental 
urges is concerned. 

“Right!” the teacher corroborates; then: 
“But what do we call what we eat? 
What—” 

Before she can finish a childish chorus 
supplies the answer. “Food!” the chorus says 
as though possessing but one voice. 

The teacher smiles. From the genuineness 
of that smile an observer would believe she 
were doing this work for the first time. She 
holds before her a stack of cards, each ap- 





Laura Specht Price and a Pupil 
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little girl explains aloud—and \ 


proximately twelve inches in length and 
three to four inches in width. On these large 
letters are printed, one word to a card. 

“Ch—chicken,” several astute youngsters 
first sound, and then completely and correctly 
speak the initial word. The card is placed 
behind the others. “Oh—or—orange.” The 
next card joins its fellow behind the pack. 
“Tuh—ter—turkey,” the infant chorus an- 
nounces, 

And so it goes, with occasional gentle sug- 
gestions of “Is it?” “Are you sure?” or “Try 
once more,” when- 
ever there is any hesi- 
tancy, until each 
card has been cor- 
rectly read and rele- 
gated to the rear. 
The same procedure 
is followed for toys, 
games, family rela- 
tionships and actions. 
There’s no strain, no 
apparent effort. 
These tots who do 
not know and who 
never have been taught the letters 
of the alphabet—a thing con- 263 
sidered fundamental in the older 
system of teaching—show by 
their alert attitudes and shining 
eyes real interest in this fascinat- Tate 
ing “game.” eh 

Then the food, toy, game, re- | [7 





‘ 
lationship and action cards are | ) ’ V5 


shuffled—“all mixed up,” as one 
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And it’s remarkable how well they do—these 
babies who don’t know their letters, yet who 
are reading and classifying a vocabulary of 
words that would have appalled us even 
when we were older and further advanced 
than they. 

This completed, the teacher suggests read- 
ing. Elementary books miraculously appear 
from shelves beneath desk tops. 

‘““Who’s going to be announcer today ?” The 
question brings a jargon of half-suppressed 
“Me” and “I” as little arms shoot upward. 

“Shall we vote on it?” 

“Yes !"—without a dissenting 
voice. 

One pupil goes to the board 
and, chalk in hand, waits. An- 
other takes his place before and 
facing the class. “Mary Jane,” 
he announces solemnly. 

Several hands wave the air 
frantically. They are 
counted—the entire 
class checking up on the 
one counting—and the 
total duly noted on the 
board. “George,” comes 
another name. Again 
the show of hands, the 
count, the accuracy 
z check-up and the black- 
board tabulation. At 
last, Henry is chosen 
since he polls the great- 
est number of votes. 

! J Henry gets a dummy 
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handed around the class, several 
cards to each youngster. One 
of the brighter pupils goes to the front 
board. Here, at spaced intervals and 
several feet above the chalk trough, she 
writes the headings and returns to her desk. 
In order and taking but one card at a time, 
each pupil leaves his seat and places a card, 
face outward, in the chalk trough directly 
under the classification to which it belongs— 
the others watching, hawklike, for any mis- 
take and instantly announcing it whenever 
it occurs. The spirit of competition—a 
friendly, yet keen spirit—rules. Each pupil 
is “on his toes,” keyed up to do his best. 
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In Alphabet Days 


microphone from a 
corner of the room and 
places it in front, be- 
fore the class. “First grade, Elementary 
School, State Teachers’ College, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, is now on the air,” he enun- 
ciates clearly. “The first number to be broad- 
casted—broadcast—will be reading by Mary 
Jane. But stand by for static,” he warns his 
listeners. 

Henry stands aside. Mary Jane replaces 
him. She announces the page and slowly 
begins, “The Story of John and the—” 

“Static ; static!” several voices shout glee- 
fully as little faces look up from books held 
tightly in clenched hands. 
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“Just a minute,” defends the little broad- 
caster. “There ain’t—I mean, isn’t any 
static—yet ; I didn’t say the last word.” 

There’s a tense silence. Mary Jane scru- 
tinizes her book, concentrated frown lines 
appearing between yellow eyebrows on a 
freckled forehead. “Swim—The Story of 
John and the Swim,” she finishes triumph- 
antly. 

And so it goes, one pupil replacing an- 
other, until the bell rings its indication of the 
end of the period. 

“First grade, Elementary School, State 
Teachers’ College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, signing off for the day,” states the 
temporary announcer into the dummy 
“mike.”’ He then replaces the microphone in 
its corner and returns to his seat. Books 
miraculously disappear again on their shelf 
recesses ; desks are cleared and when the sec- 
ond bell reverberates, the class scampers out 
of the door or clusters, in chattering groups, 
about the teacher. 

And this little seene—primarily a class in 
reading which, subtly, cleverly, naturally 
also has included some writing, arithmetic, 
the development of observation, initiative, 
fair-play, individual coordination and co- 
operative group spirit—is just a sample of 
what occurs each school day wherever the 
newer problem and project methods of teach- 
ing are being employed. 

Briefly, the problem method—an out- 
growth from John Dewey’s educational 
philosophy—induces logical, cause-and-ef- 
fect, creative thinking. From the recognition 
of what the problem is comes the making of 
a working plan for its solution, followed by 
the collection of facts, the testing to discover 
whether these facts will work and, if they 
are found to be correct, their final applica- 
tion. On the other hand, project problems— 
largely limited to language, civics, science, 
agriculture and shop work—are those real, 
material, practical ones which require the set- 
ting-up of so-called “projects” for their solu- 
tion. Beginning with the formulation of the 
problem followed by guesses as to its solution 
there follows the drawing up of a solution 
plan (what must be known or found out and 
what must be done to test the correctness 
of the suggested answer) ; then comes the 
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making of a record of what is done and dis- 
covered, ending with the definite solution 
plus the naming of the principles and proc- 
esses learned. The purpose of both methods 
is to give new life to otherwise dull subjects 
by making them seem vitally real and also 
to wean teachers away from the old detec- 
tive method of testing in class recitation, by 
substituting a class period of discussion and 
actual thinking largely carried on by the stu- 
dents. 

Mrs. Price, principal of this school and 
also a mother (she has a twelve-year-old 
son), led me to her tiny office as soon as she 
could answer questions and send her little 
charges to their next classes. This office has 
a desk—yes, but it stands in front, beside the 
door to the exterior, a door which is always 
open during school hours. 

“T never believed in the stiff, stand-offish 
principal’s desk on the opposite side of which 
a pupil must stand as though receiving sen- 
tence from a judge,” she laughed. Mrs. 
Price doesn’t seem a bit like a school teacher 
although she has taught for more than 
twenty years. She seems more like a big sister 
—one retaining all the dainty ingenuousness 
of a schoolgirl. 

“Today the school, in its relation to the 


child, is really but an extension of the home’ 


—the ideal home, I mean,” she continued. 
‘And the nearer the school approaches this 
relationship the more effective will be its in- 
fluence. 

“Closer affiliations between parents and 
teachers, largely brought about through 
parent-teacher associations and the earnest 
study of the growth and development of the 
child, have induced a broadened understand- 
ing of youthful needs. The realization that 
growing children are not young adults; that 
childish antics formerly looked upon as noth- 
ing but distressing rowdyisms are only nat- 
ural manifestations of definite periods of 
growth, of expansion—periods which give 
children their complete array of human in- 
stincts (good or bad) by the time they reach 
fifteen or sixteen years of age—has made 
parents and teachers understand their respon- 
sibility. 

Understanding—that’s the true keystone 
of life and of present-day education. 
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Ultra-Sophisticated 
Children 


By Joun MAND 


LTRA-SOPHISTICATED!” ‘This phrase 

was used by a movie director in Holly- 
L wood recently to describe the race of 
youths we have as the result of indiscrimi- 
nate movie attendance. 

There is much in what this authority said 
to give pause to the thoughtful. Childhood 
and youth are notably impressionable— 
“Wax to receive and marble to retain.” 
When parents allow their children the privi- 
lege of indiscriminate attendance at the local 
picture house are they unwittingly fostering 
a taste for sophisticated drama that may rub 
the bloom of innocence from the young soul ? 

At a certain stage in experience it is 
highly desirable that youth shall learn the 
facts about sex in a fine, wholesome, sane and 
scientific way. But is it well for youth to get 
a taste for vicarious, passional experience at 
a period when games, sports and outdoor 
amusements should be the keynote of its life ? 
Any psychic function, when prematurely 
brought to birth, can cause a great deal of 
maladjustment. Passion should not be born 
too soon, but should exist in the unconscious 
until the outer situation is appropriate to 


"serve as an expression for it. 


The writer is an admirer and devotee of 
the movies. He is neither prudish nor Puri- 
tan, nor is he an advocate of censorship. He 
is one who thinks the innocence of childhood 
beautiful, and not to be prematurely dis- 
solved for the sake of box-office profits. We 
have books for children which have an enor- 
mous vogue. Why do we not have movies for 
children and for youth? Is it to be assumed 
that the neurotic love affairs of adults are 


so all-important as to monopolize the efforts 


and aims of our great industry? I know that 
there are many who claim and present figures 
to prove that it is “sex” which makes box- 
office success. This may he so, but for every 
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moron who responds unthinkingly to the 
gaudy lure of such success, there is a thought- 
ful and high-grade person who is kept away 
from the patronage of pictures. Suppose that 
literature had in its beginnings worked under 
this inhibition: You shall not succeed unless 
you write about “sex.” What an enormous 
cultural loss there would have been! Fortu- 
nately, it was not so, and as a result we have 
Shelley as well as Boccaccio. We have Pan- 
tagruel, but we also have the sonnets of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

I have always thought it a loss that Holly- 
wood has not given us more fairy plays. Hans 
Christian Andersen should have been done 
into pictures, and the Knights of King 
Arthur. We should be able to see Little Red 
Riding Hood on her way to Grandmother’s 
house. I would like to see a stage set for the 
“Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.” 

Our movie children are over-sophisticated. 
In many plays they are mischief makers. The 
audience roars when adult rules and regula- 
tions are overthrown by childhood cunning. 
But what is going to be the effect of all this on 
the children who do not respect themselves? 

When are we going to open up the world 
of wonder to children? When shall we see 
Griselda on the screen, and Undine and 
Snow White? Where are the plays for Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls? Where are 
heroism and chivalry and the Age of Fable? 

There is no money in these? It is passing 
strange then, that for ages men and women 
and children have lived and died by the ideals 
embodied in such pretty tales. 

I do not believe that such lovely stories 
would be unsuccessful. In fact, it is my faith 
that when the “Ultra-sophisticated” is put 
in its right place we shall have the World 
of Wonder to delight us, too.—From the Los 
Angeles Record. 
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February 17 
1897-1930 


Thirty-Third Anniversary 


OF THE 


Founding of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


DeAR CONGRESS MEMBERS: 
HIRTY-THREE years ago when our founders called together a group of interested 
people to consider the welfare of the child, the field of child study and parental 
education was almost wholly untouched. Dr. G. Stanley Hall in an address before 
the Convention of the National Congress of Mothers in 1905, made the statement that 
the first chair in Child Psychology was established about the time the Congress was or- 
ganized. 

But what are the present conditions? Today the parent education movement is per- 
haps the most popular one in the field of adult education. Every year many thousands of 
dollars are being spent in scientific research in an effort to know the child, and the knowl- 
edge gained is being translated into language understandable to the eighth grade men 
and women who constitute a large proportion of American parents. Universities and 
colleges and other agencies are striving to meet the demands made upon them by inter- 
ested parents who are awake to their responsibility as co-partners in the education of their 
children. 

That the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has had a large part in de- 
veloping this interest and in influencing the several agencies to meet the demands is a 
fact that is being recognized among the professional leaders of the movement. 

On this the thirty-third anniversary of the founding of the Congress we pause to 
do homage to two great women whose vision and confidence made the organization 
possible, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst. The best way for the 
million and a half members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers to show 
their appreciation of these two noble pioneers is to accept the challenge and hold fast 
to the principles laid down by Mrs. Birney when she said in one of her first messages : 

“The child is the hope of the race. It has been truly said, ‘To cure is the voice of the 
past; to prevent, the divine whisper of today.’ The National Congress of Mothers, 
irrespective of creed or condition, stands for all parenthood, childhood, homehood. Its 
platform is the universe; its organization, the human race. In the child and in our 
treatment of him rest the solution of the problems which confront the State and society 
today... 

““With an unalterable conviction that in the home lies the only solution of the 
problems which confront the world today, must we strive to reach the parents of our 
land, because it is they who have in % possession the priceless material of which the 


future civilization will be wrought.” 


President 
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Motion Pictures 


By ELIzABETH K. KERNs 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





of twelve years of age and over. 


Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—E specially recommended. 


R—RATING 


A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 





v] 


Title 


Class 


Stars 


Producer Reels 





>> 


Aviator, The 
Blackmail 

Dance Hall 

Feminine Touch, The 
Forward Pass, The 
Her Private Life 
High Voltage 

In Old California 

Is Everybody Happy? 
Jazz Heaven 

Long, Long Trail, The 
Mississippi Gambler, The 
Navy Blues 

Seven Faces 

Nix on Dames 

Old Gray Bonnet 

One Hysterical Night 
Return of Sherlock Holmes 
Show of Shows, The 
Sky Hawk, The 

Song of Kentucky 
Sweeties 


Cheyenne 
Golden Bridle, The 


‘“‘Children and the Movies” 


ALL TALKING 


te] 
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Edward E. Horton 

English all star cast 

Olive Bordon-Arthur Lake 
Geo. Duryea-Lena Basquette 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
Billie Dove 

Carol Lombard-Wm. Boyd. 


Helen Ferguson-Henry Walthall 
Ted Lewis 


John M. Brown-Sally O’Neil 
Hoot Gibson 


Joan Bennett-Jos. Schildkraut 
Wm. Haines-Anita Page 


Paul Muni 
Mae Clark-Robert Ames 
Song Cartoon ¢ 


Reginald Denny 


Clive Brook 
All Star Cast 


Gilbert Emery-Helen Chandler 


Lois Moran 
Nancy Carroll 


SILENT 


Ken Maynard 
Ken Maynard 


Warner Bros. 
World Wide 

R. %..O. 

Fox Movietone 
First National 
First National 
Pathé 

Audible Pictures 
Warner Bros. 

R. K. O. 
Universal 
Universal 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Fox Movietone 
Fox Movietone 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Universal 

Para. Fam. Lasky 
Warner Bros. 
Fox Movietone 
Fox Movietone 
Para. Fam. Lasky 


-_ 
00 WOO CURRAN UOCUAIANIYANAAN 


First National 6 
First National 6 


Out of the confusion and mass of arguments centering around that perennially debatable topic, 
the unrestricted attendance of young people at the movies, comes Alice Miller Mitchell’s survey 
made with ten thousand Chicago children, and embodied in her book recently published, “Children 
and Movies.” From the findings it is learned that children who have other things to do, as in the 
case of Boy and Girl Scouts, attend the movies less frequently than the average public school child, 
while the patronage of delinquents is higher than either of the other two classes of children. 


Parents, pedagogues and others will find Mrs. Mitchell’s study of great value, as it presents 
with clarity an interesting and authentic report by one thoroughly familiar with her subject and 
well qualified to do this much needed piece of work. It is a gift to the children of this generation. 

Mrs. Mitchell, in the closing paragraph of her book states, “The movie is the world’s greatest 
story-book. Filled with life’s tales, it is for all. But the juvenile edition is not yet off the press.” 


(Published by the University of Chicago Press.) 
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Moral Problems in 
the Family 





By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 


AST year under “Problem Parents” we 
[es honesty and truthfulness in 
articles entitled “Parents Who Teach 
Their Children To Be Liars” and “Parents 
Who Tempt Their Children To Be 
Thieves.” We attempted to show that we 
parents often cause the child to lie or steal at 
the very time when we are trying hardest to 
train him in speaking truthfully and acting 
honestly. We saw that we are likely to ask 
the child to incriminate himself and then to 
punish him for telling us the truth; that as 
bullies we compel him to confess even when 
we already have the facts; that we exact 
promises from him that we are pretty sure he 
can’t fulfil, make commands on which we 
cannot check up objectively ; that we tend to 
put the child under inquisition about his con- 
duct in our absence, leading him to lie to 
avoid punishment and to shut himself out of 
our confidence. 
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Helping the Child To Be 
Truthful 


E advised as follows: Assume that the 
W caita will speak the truth. Avoid such 
suggestions as, “Are you sure you are telling 
me the truth?” Keep the words lie and 
truth out of the family vocabulary while the 
child is young. Don’t ask the child to testify 
against himself. If you suspect him of some 
misdemeanor but are not sure about the 
facts, don’t try to make him give them; if 
you know that he is guilty, do not ask him if 
he is. Don’t compel confession. Just face him 
with the facts, without tempting him to lie. 
Punishment for lying is of very doubtful 
value ; nor is it wise to appeal to his emotions, 
tugging at his heart strings. A better way is 
calmly to lead him to see the inconvenience 
that comes to those lied to and the unhap- 
piness that befalls the liar. Then drop the 
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CHILD WELFARE 


the incident forever, treating the child as if 
he had done no wrong, being more careful 
to keep from tempting him to lie, being more 
companionable with him during the next 
several weeks, leading him to find more satis- 
faction in good conduct, being yourselves 
more careful all the while to prove truthful. 


Helping Him To Be Honest 


ONCERNING honesty, we observed our 
Berens - to tempt the child to steal 
without knowing it—by leaving loose change 
about the house, for instance, perhaps causing 
him to acquire the habit of appropriating 
money and buying things with it long before 
he knew that he was stealing. We also 
pointed out our readiness to snatch things by 
force from the infant’s grasp, to appropriate 
his possessions for our use and to let other 
children play with his toys without his per- 
mission, and our failure to protect the owner- 
ship of one child against another and to 
teach each child the proper care of his own 
things. Strive always not to tempt the child 
by exposing him to things he is likely to ap- 
propriate when no one is present to prevent 
him. When the little child “finds” money 
put it into a welfare fund; when he finds 
toys persuade him to return them to the 
owner, if the owner can be found ; otherwise 
send them to some welfare agency. Don’t 
wrench forbidden objects from the baby’s 
hand; persuade him to give them to you, 
offering a substitute if necessary. Very early 
let each child have some toys of which he is 


- sole owner and see that his rights to them are 


respected and protected. Don’t use them 
yourself without his permission. Don’t even 
open a toddler’s letter till he requests you to 
do so, and be too fair and just to read the 
letters of the older children. Teach the child 
early to handle his own things carefully. 
Don’t compel a child to share. Skilfully in- 
duce him to share by making him feel his 
shared playthings are safe, and approve him 
heartily when he shares. 

Don’t search your child’s pockets or his 
purse, requiring him to respect such private 
property of yours. Don’t send the child to 
your purse for money. Don’t leave change 
lying about the house. When you send the 
child to the store write out the order, ask the 
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clerk to render you a bill and count the 
change on the child’s return, merely as a 


business matter. Give the toddler a small 


definite amount to spend at regular intervals 
and, as soon as he can be trained to spend 
with discretion, work out an allowance 
scheme which will afford the fewest possible 
opportunities for deceit. Having appre- 
hended theft in your child, deal with him 
substantially as was suggested for dealing 
with a child who has lied. 

Let us seize opportunities to make the 
child aware that we are quite as eager to 
practice honesty and truthfulness when there 
is no likelihood of being found out as we are 
when all the world is looking on, to the end 
that our daily lives may be good models in 
these matters. 


Right Sex Attitude 


E are eager that our children shall not 

drift into bad sex habits and that they 
shall acquire a proper attitude in these mat- 
ters as they grow from infancy through 
childhood and adolescence. Here are a few 
suggestions. Strive early for good health 
habits in the child with not too great excite- 
ment or fatigue. The child who is so guided 
by his parents as to learn early a few basic 
inhibitions, understanding that “no” is final 
but rarely hearing it and rarely being com- 
manded; who acquires a happy emotional 
life, enjoying the friendship of his playmates 
and the companionship of the family group, 
is pretty likely to acquire right attitudes 
and habits in respect to sex. 

Answer every question of your child in a 
frank, courteous and sympathetic fashion, 
whether it be about the distance to the sun, 
where acorns grow or where babies come 
from. Answer one question with no more 
hesitancy than another. As the child asks 
more tell him more. Make him feel that no 
question is naughty and that there is nothing 
he should hesitate to tell you or to ask about. 
As he inquires about the father’s part in 
creation tell him that a cell or sperm from 
the father’s body must unite with the 
mother’s to begin a baby’s life. You may 
choose to tell him merely that the father 
helps the baby to grow in the mother’s body. 
Don’t go into details. Say as little as possible 
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while still sticking to the facts. Pets that 
breed may provide all the answers to the 
child. See that your child mingles with a 
number of other children of -his age, out of 
doors. Before a child is three or four, he will 
usually ask where babies come from; rarely 
before he is six or eight—often much later— 
will he ask why there must be a father. You 
will get excellent help from such books as 
“Parents and Sex Education” by Benjamin 
Gruenberg and “Growing Up” by Karl de 
Schweinitz. 

The mere information that we parents 
give is not our chief concern. As a matter of 
fact, the child will get the information, and 
most children have it long before their 
parents think they have. When the child is 
informed by his playmates he not only may 
acquire many wrong attitudes but his parents 
will miss the opportunity to maintain the 
child’s confidence and make companionable 
contact. It is this confidence and contact in 
which we can put our hopes of guiding 
our child aright from infancy through 
adolescence. 

But suppose you have told the child not 
to ask such naughty questions, or lied to him, 
what are you going to do? There seem to be 
several courses open to you. You may do 
nothing. You may continue lying in these 
matters. You may, from this time on, speak 
truthfully, saying nothing of the past. You 
may make a clean breast of the matter, con- 
fessing to the child that you answered him 
as you did because you thought at the time 
that it was the wise thing to do but that you 
don’t think so now and should have said . . . 
etc., etc. You must decide. 

Suppose your two little children are found 
experimenting and exploring each others 
genitals. Let them know that such actions 
are not proper and drop the matter. Then 
see to it that for many weeks they never play 
together or with other children, except where 
they are clearly in sight. Treat masturbation 
as you would treat picking the nose. Merely 
define it as an ugly thing to do and then 
drop the matter. Don’t lecture, weep, and 
punish. Don’t tell the child it will make him 
crazy or insane. It won’t. But if you keep 
on torturing him about the matter your bad 
influence may drive the child mad. Certainly 
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it will not cure him. If you really want to 
help him, do all you can to make him forget 
about the matter, to be a happy, frolicsome, 
merry member of the family, to enjoy the 
company of many other children of his age, 
and to have wide interests and outside 
activities. 


Some Fundamental Moral 
Problems 


coop many fundamental moral prob- 

lems we overlook or treat as unim- 
portant. Suppose you had a child of five, who 
was a model of truthfulness and honesty, 
mannerly, cooperative and obedient, who 
had never heard naughty words or been 
taught by other children to do bad things. 
Such a child, who by and by must come in 
touch with other persons of his age, may be 
selfish, quarrelsome, wholly unfitted to get 
along with them. He has never learned to 
give and take. If his father played games 
with him the child was almost always al- 
lowed to win. He was protected. He had 
no occasion to defend himself. Thrown with 
others of his age he knows nothing about self- 
defence; he can merely cry and run to his 
parents for help. Awful fears arise, physical 
fears and fears of ridicule. Always made to 
believe himself better than other children, 
he finds them now his dreaded foes. In his 
efforts to compete, he resorts to trickery, 
deceit and meanness. In self-defence he 
grows to be a bully. What an immoral child 
this perfect, spotless lamb quickly turns out 
to be! 


Value of Social Contacts 


~ ucH a child has been taught to be moral 
toward adults. Morality toward the kind 
of persons he will spend most of his life with 
he still must learn. Indeed, his morality in 
relation to adults may cause him often to be 
unmoral toward other children. Not only 
should we let our child play freely out in the 
open with the other children of the neighbor- 
hood, but we should do our utmost to have 
him mingle freely elsewhere with those of his 
own age. The rough and tumble of the home 
and school playground, group games, and 
group activities are the most effective mor- 
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alizing media known. No matter how sympa- 
thetic we may be with our children or how 
companionable, we cannot, in spite of any 
goodness we possess, any skill, any wisdom, 
entirely or even approximately, displace 
other children as moral teachers. We merely 
supplement. The average parent is so fear- 
ful of the few bad things which children 
might pick up from other children as to over- 
look the many times more good the child 
receives by playing with them. Better a 
little “devil” loved by all the children of 
his own age than a “saint” despised by them. 
The bad things which children say are not 
of as serious consequence as most parents 
believe. When the child uses obscene and 
profane words we can calmly make it clear 
to him that our family does not use such lan- 
guage. If too much is not made of the matter, 
and if we do not annoy him too greatly by 
our frailties, but instead win his honest affec- 
tion and esteem, he will not use such words 
long, either in our presence or in our absence. 
God pity the little child who does not have 
playmates early and who later doesn’t know 
how to enjoy them and win their companion- 
ship. 

Of course, the day school and Sunday 
school offer social contacts to practically all 
children; but by the time the child enters 
school his basic social attitudes may be pretty 
well established. He may be afraid to join in 
the rough and tumble of the group, may 
bully the younger children, be quarrelsome, 
or simply may not be interested in what other 
_ children do. The group may make him over, 
or, on the other hand, his non-social or anti- 
social attitude may become more fixed. How 
many a child of school age lives a life of 
isolation, even at home, in neighborhoods 
. with children all around him! Usually such 
a child finds rich resources in himself, has 
a fertile imagination with creative powers 
and skills, and reads a great deal, the very 
kind of child who ought to give most in- 
tellectual stimulation to other children and 
who, in turn, most needs normal social con- 
tacts. Parents of this kind of child all too 
seldom realize the gravity of their problem. 
Those who do, and solve it, deserve great 
praise. Lying and stealing and disobedience 
are small problems in comparison with volun- 
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tary social isolation. ‘The very atmosphere 
which makes a child more truthful, honest 
and obedient in his home may reduce his 
interest in other children, except when the 
child’s home is a meeting place for his play- 
mates. Encourage informal parties and games 
in the home, to which other children are at- 
tracted. By skillful propaganda non-social 
children can be induced to enter group con- 
tests in the community and to participate in 
school athletics. Neighborhood playgrounds, 
scouting and camping afford some opportu- 
nities. 

It is clear that the child should have play- 
mates almost as soon as he can toddle ; hence 
the value of the nursery school. But there 
are few such schools and only a very few 
parents who can afford their cost. A wise 
mother whose little child of three or four or 
five has no playmates will make every effort 
to attract almost any other child of his age 
into the home at frequent intervals and will 
occasionally go with her child to the homes 
of friends where there are such children. 
Many parents can work out cooperative 
schemes, taking turns in supervising the free 
play of three or four little children in their 
homes. Parents who are interested in the 
best sort of moral education for their chil- 
dren are more and more concerned about 
affording them ample social opportunities 
while they are very young. 


Preventing Snobbishness 


UCH early education ought to reduce 
G snobbishness in children and encourage 
an attitude of tolerance. We, too, can do a 
good deal directly in the home. The first 
time we hear the child say an unkind thing 
about another person’s dress or person, let 
us tell him that our family does not say such 
things and then, of course, prove our re- 
marks to have been true. All too well we 
know how difficult it is to live up to such an 
ideal. 

Democracy is difficult to live; easier to 
talk about. At times religion, which funda- 
mentally is supposed to make us more con- 
siderate of others, “with malice toward none 
and charity for all,” renders us intolerant 
and uncharitable. Is there not a good deal of 
immorality revealed in religion’s name? Let 
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us maintain our spiritual convictions and 
live up to them; but never speak slightingly 
of the beliefs of others. It is only a matter of 
good breeding and sportsmanship to respect 
others and the associations, traditions and be- 
liefs which to them are very dear. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers does more than we realize to 
further this attitude of tolerance and to 
cherish among children and among parents 
a spirit of democracy. 


Suggested Readings 


Blanton and Blanton, “Child Guidance,” Chap- 
ter XIX. 

Children’s Foundation, “The Child, His Nature 
and His Needs,” Chapter V. 

Myers, Garry, C., “The Learner and His Atti- 
tude,’ Chapter XX. 

Neumann Henry, C., “Education for Moral 
Growth.” 

Russell, Bertrand, “Education and the Good 
Life,” Chapters VII, VIII. 


Questions for Discussion 


Does it do any good to compel confession in the 
child? 

Shall we ask the child to give an account of his 
conduct while at school or at a party? 

How may we employ an allowance for the child 
without encouraging deceit? 

Should we give our children formal instruction 
in sex matters? 

Suppose we have not been frank in answering 
all the child’s questions; what course then 
shall we pursue? 

Can a child who is never allowed to play with 
most of the children of his neighborhood grow 
up to be moral? 

Are we preparing our children to live with 
adults, or with children of their own age? 

How may we encourage social interests in the 
child not inclined to play with other children? 

How may we teach tolerance to our children? 


(Dr. Meyers will answer questions addressed 
to him in care of CHILD WELFARE.) 


Editor’s Note: 


This is the last in the series of six articles on 
the child of pre-school and elementary school 
age, by Dr. Garry C. Myers, head of the Divi- 
sion of Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. This series will be 
followed by another on the adolescent, beginning 
in March with Personality Fears of the Adoles- 
cent, 





“The child who is not aroused, inspired 
and encouraged by the parent never gets 
very far in his school work—never—never |” 
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From Mothers to Teachers 
(With apologies to Kipling) 


By Eva M. Barres 


If you can keep your head when forty chil- 
dren 
With forty different problems challenge 
you; 
If you can still their clamor, soothe their 
spirits, 
And in each mind implant a purpose true ; 
If you can prove to each of forty mothers 
That hers is, of them all, your favorite 
child ; 
If you can keep all happy and contented, 
Though one would often drive his parents 
wild ; 
If you can find it in your heart to love them, 
Attractive or unkept as they may be: 
If you can see not what is on the surface, 
But in each child a possibility ; 
If you can wake in each a thirst for knowl- 
edge, 
Then satisfy that thirst from day to day; 
If you can stir within each heart an interest, 
So that his lessons seem not work but play ; 
If you can meet these never ending problems, 
As well we know you have done o’er and 
o’er; 
Then you have won our gratitude undying, 
Our staunch support is yours forever 
more! 





The preacher’s little daughter, Elizabeth, 
thought she had received rather bad treat- 
ment, so at prayer time she was not only 
unhappy but resentful. “Oh, Lord,” she 
prayed, “make all the bad people good and, 
God, if you can, please make all the good 


people nice.” 





Deans of Women to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Deans of Women, a cooperating agency 
of the Congress, will be held at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, February 
19-22. 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. Crum 


Associate Manager, Bureau of Parent Education 


BASED UPON 


THE DRIFTING HOME 


By Ernest R. Groves 
For Pre-School, Grade, and High-School Study Groups 


Lesson VI 
Youth Speaks 


“Buoyancy is the very essence of youth.” 

“We older people are partly the products of the 
social life of yesterday; our youth are the first 
fruits of the social conditions we have ourselves 
created in this modern world.”—E. R. Groves. 


Questions 


1. Define the so-called “Youth Move- 
ment.” Page 111. 


2. Give quotations from the Bible which 
indicate that strain between middle age and 
youth is not a new thing. 


3. “Youth do not clearly know their own 
desires and their elders are not definite in 
their prohibitions.” Does not this fact point 
to a need for study groups for parents? 


Page 112. 


4. Outline a program by means of which 
the child may be properly trained to utilize 
his future freedom. Page 112. 


5. “The home has the task of training the 
child to meet life by building up in him self- 
responsibility and self-control.” Give ex- 
amples to illustrate how you train your child 


in self-responsibility and self-control. Page 
114. 

6. Why has the home had difficulty in ad- 
justing itself to changing social conditions? 
Page 114. : 

7. “It is not the revolt of youth that is 
new, but the seriousness of the revolt.” Dis- 


cuss. Page 114. 
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8. Why is it useless to attempt to trans- 
mit to our children a code of behavior and 
ideals governing the home life of a former 
generation? Pages 114-115. 

9. Which can adapt itself more readily to 
our changing social life—youth or middle 
age? What.achievements are responsible for 
a changed family life? Page 115. 

10. “The revolt of youth is an attempt to 
meet the real needs of the current way of 
living, unhampered by tradition.” Discuss. 


Pages 116-117. 


11. Relate the author’s experience as a 
favored guest at a discussion club made up 


of young people. Pages 117-118. 


12. “Our youth are not demanding free- 
dom: they are using it. They do not ask 
privileges: they take them. They do not de- 
fend themselves: they quietly go on as they 
please and accept adult interference with 
tolerance.” From your own experience, do 
you find these statements to be true? Dis- 
cuss fully. Page 119. 


13. In the imaginary cross-questioning 
which the author has set up, what is youth’s 
answer to the following questions : 


(a) Youth, against what are you revolt- 
ing? Page 120. 
(b) What is the matter? Page 120. 


(c) What other things are you in revolt 
against? Page 121. 


(d) Why are you in revolt? Page 121. 


(e) Why do you not like the rules of 
society? Pages 122-124. 
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(f) Don’t you value experience? Pages 
124-125. 

(g) What do you mean by saying that 
you are getting a thrill out of life? 
Pages 125-127. 

(h) What will you do when you get life 
in your hands? Page 128. 

(i) What about your children? Pages 
129-130. 

14. What is the difference between free- 
dom and license? Page 131. 

15. “The child receives in the home a 
taste of erratic freedom and in the school too 
little chance for spontaneous self-expression, 
etc.” What effect does this have upon the 
child in his effort to adjust himself to present- 
day social life ? Pages 132-134. 

Text—The Drifting Home, by E. R. 
Groves, published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston and New York. Price $2.00. 


Reap Atso—The Revolt of Modern 
Youth, by Judge Lindsey. 


The Child: His Nature and 


His Needs 

HERE have been so many inquiries for 
copies of the lessons based on The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs 
which first appeared in CHILD WELFARE 
and were afterwards published in six book- 
lets by the National Congress that we wish 
an expression of opinion from our readers 
and members of study groups as to the de- 
sirability of having these lessons again pub- 

lished in appropriate booklet form. 

A recent report from the Childrens 
Foundation gives the news that this authori- 
tative book about the child has now reached 
a distribution never before attained by any 
work in its field in a corresponding period of 
time. The editor suggests that those who 
are using The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs and desire the republication of the 
lessons, write to the Childrens Foundation, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 




















BULLETIN BOARD 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


May 19-23, 1930, Denver, Colorado 
THEME: The New-World Challenge to Parents and Teachers 
Who may attend an annual convention? 


The meetings are open to all members of the Congress, but the 
privileges of making motions, debating and voting are limited to the 
members of the national board of managers and to the accredited 
representatives from each state branch. 


How is each state branch represented at an annual convention? 

Each state branch is represented by its president, recording 
secretary, corresponding secretary and treasurer, or their alternates, 
and one delegate for every one thousand members in good standing, 
as shown on the books of the national treasurer. No member may 
vote in more than one capacity. 


How are state delegates chosen? 


The delegates to which a state is entitled are elected by the state 
branch by such methods and at such times as the state branch in its 
rules may provide. 


Will your state be fully represented at Denver? 
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Published in the Interests of Child Welfare 
for the 1,382,000 Members of The National 
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THE GRIST MILL 


A Great Inheritance 


HERE is no organization that has so 

many birthday parties, lights so many 
candles, and cuts so many cakes as the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The building up of this universal custom 
of celebrating Founders Day is due largely 
to the indefatigible efforts of Mrs. David O. 
Mears, herself a pioneer in the movement, 
an early vice-president of the Congress, and 
for many years chairman of the Founders 
Day Committee. It is to Mrs. Mears, and 
her able assistant Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, 
that we are indebted for building up this 


. annual recognition of the great contribution 


which Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and Mrs. 





CHILD WELFARE 


Phoebe Apperson Hearst made to the cause 
of child welfare. 

As we survey the growth of this rather 
remarkable volunteer movement from the 
days when the child was considered only an 
adult in miniature and therefore unworthy 
of special study, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that those early Congress founders 
all unconsciously fell in line with the trend 
of evolution which is in the direction of the 
development of a social consciousness, a per- 
fection of human relationships, a desire that 
each one shall reach his goal. For thirty- 
three years the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers has pledged itself to the de- 
velopment of a social consciousness about the 
care of children and young people, to rela- 
tionships which ought to exist between 
parents and children, parents and teachers, 
teachers and the community to the end that 
both adults and children may reach their 
goal. 

It is because the Congress has been in line 
with the trend of evolution that it has gone 
on gathering power, growing in influence in 
spite of the early antagonism of education- 
ists, in spite of poor leadership, in spite of 
the great rural areas over which it is spread, 
in spite of an entirely inadequate paid staff 
to direct an enormous volunteer membership, 
in spite of an increasing service to its mem- 
bers which must be financed from the sum 
accruing from five cent annual dues. No or- 
ganization based on anything less thaneternal 
principles of truth could possibly have sur- 
vived and made good in a world of human 
weakness and strife and commercialism. 





With patient fingers in the soft cool earth 
Two mothers planted deep the ripe acorn, 
The That staunch brown fruit—that thought in one mind born— 


Parent 
Tree 


By 


Which to this parent tree gave birth. 


They could not stay to tend each searching root ; 
Our happy task to watch its growth with care, 
To see wide branches spread and children there, 
Safe in its shade, well nourished by its fruit. 


So light the birthday candles! Let their gleams 


KaTHEerRINE Cowin = Shine out with radiance far; thus may we show 
The world and those brave founders that we know 
Their purpose, and are pledged to crown their dreams. 
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Ask Mrs. Cope 


Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn D. Cope, 
care of Child Welfare 


Question—Have we sacrificed 
the “old-fashioned” respect of our 
children by our companionship 
with them? 


Companionship does not neces- 
sarily need to be followed by a loss 
of respect. Companionship pro- 
motes confidence between the 
parents and the child. It gives the 
child the opportunity to talk over 
his plans, adventures and ambi- 
tions. Fears could be eliminated 
and difficulties solved by means of 
the confidence which is established 
in companionship. Puzzling ques- 
tions often remain unanswered be- 
cause a barrier exists between the 
parent and the child. A feeling of close comrade- 
ship opens the way for cozy chats, charming little 
intimacies and the clearing up of misunder- 
standings. 

The child’s griefs and disappointments may 
seem small to us but they are large in his young 
life. His horizon is smaller, his experiences fewer, 
hence companionship and understanding lead 
him from perplexity into the sunshine of peace 
and joy. 

Dignity need not be sacrificed because of com- 
panionship. Dignity, honor and esteem are per- 
fectly compatible with companionship. One need 
not be flippant and frivolous in the parent-child 
relationship. If parents live up to high standards 
and exemplify nobility and high ideals in daily 
living they will win the respect of the child. 

In the meantime make use of the golden hours 
of childhood, whose joys come to us but once, 
and pass so quickly as the child grows up, for 
“Children stay but a little while, and then into 
other scenes are whirled.” 


Question—Where shall I draw the line be- 
tween obedience and taking away the child’s will- 
power? 

Obedience and will-power need not be sepa- 
rated. By careful training they will work to- 
gether, and this is as it should be. Read the 
December number of CHILD WELFARE in answer 
to a question on the will. 

We must get the right idea of obedience. Too 
often it is demanded to suit the convenience of 
the parent instead of to accord with a principle. 
Children are sometimes called disobedient if they 
fail to follow the whims and fancies of parents. 
The parent who demands a blind unreasonable 
obedience is crippling the child’s future. Re- 
member that all through life we must all obey. 
We must heed the voice of conscience, respect 
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the Law of God, live in harmony 
with nature, respond to the call 
of duty, uphold the code of the 
community and obey the laws of 
the state and nation. Therefore, 
we need strength and will-power. 
The will should be used as an aid 
to obedience. 

The child should obey because 
there is a reason for expecting it. 
Clothes should be hung on hooks, 
books placed upon tables or desks 
because order is necessary in the 
home. Regularity in the home 
helps the child to obey. He knows 
what to expect. Fairness and con- 
sistency upon the part of parents 
are aids in obtaining obedience. 
Praise and approval of tasks well done stimulate 
the child to obedience more readily than criti- 
cism of his faults. Obedience is an acquired vir- 
tue. It is a growth process and is accomplished 
gradually. Hence the need of intelligence and 
patience. 


Question—My children love to collect. We 
have so many “things” around the house. What 
would you advise? 

All children like to accumulate articles of 
various kinds and “want to keep them.” There 
may be no intrinsic value in the collections them- 
selves but they mean much to the children. Then, 
too, they may serve as a means of enlarging the 
child’s fund of knowledge. 

The children’s curiosity, spirit of adventure 
and desire to explore in the process of collecting 
are commendable and often furnish the children 
with interesting hobbies which keep them physi- 
cally and mentally active. The collecting can 
sometimes be tactfully directed, though even use- 
less things furnish opportunities for acquiring 
special information. 

Collecting opens a big field for investigation. 
Children can be led into the fascinating realm 
of nature through their collections of leaves, 
stones, etc. Foreign countries become neighbors 
by reading about them when stimulated by an 
interest in postage stamps. Bits of glass, wood 
and nails offer opportunities to learn about in- 
dustries and manufacturing. 

The boy can build a set of shelves for the 
keeping of his collections. Scrap books also can 
be made for leaves and flowers. A home museum 
can be started. Thus the desire to construct may 
be linked up with collecting. Suitable receptacles 
can be arranged, which are often easily made by 
the children. 


(See Hobbies and Collections, page 284.) 
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Posters 


E learn more rapidly and more 
W successfully through seeing than 
through hearing. Psychologists 
agree that a high percentage of our knowl- 
edge comes through the eye. Visual aids, such 
as slides, films, maps and graphs, charts and 
posters, are increasingly used by all good 
schools. This growing practice in education 
may well apply to adults as to children. 
Parent-teacher associations need to discover 
and use visual aids in their own special field 
of work. 

Good posters visualize ideas. An attractive 
picture catches the eye and tells a story. A 
short striking sentence rivets attention and 
is easily remembered. Here are some poster 
captions : 


After all there’s nothing like a good book 
Good housekeeping prevents fires 

Your public library is free—use it 

Good times come with good health 
Prevent delinquency 

Build good health habits 


Where to get posters. Good posters are 
published by many agencies in the field of 
child welfare. Some are free. Others cost 
from five to fifty cents. A suggested list of 
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About 
Publications 


By Frances S. Hays 


Extension Secretary 


posters on subjects of special interest to 
parent-teacher associations is given on page 
321. 

Circulating posters. County or city coun- 
cils sometimes assemble posters and other 
visual aids at their headquarters to be lent 
to parent-teacher associations for their meet- 
ings. It is unnecessary for each association 
to have its own posters as they are needed 
only on the day of the meeting. Sometimes 
an association obtains posters for a program 
on a special subject and then donates them to 
the council so other associations may have 
the use of them. A committee at council 
headquarters should have charge of this 
material and arrange for its circulation 
among the associations in membership. This 
committee should exercise discretion in limit- 
ing the collection to material of unquestioned 
value. 

The Seven Objectives of Education have 
been adopted as the permanent platform of 
the Congress. A poster on this subject is now 
available from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for thirty cents. 
This poster, which is in black and white, may 
be effectively colored by a student under the 
direction of an instructor in the art depart- 
ment. As many states are planning their 
programs for the year on the basis of these 
objectives, the poster will aid in unifying 
the year’s program and centering the interest 
of members upon these challenging purposes 
of education. A leaflet on the Seven Objec- 
tives and one on Worthy Home Membership 
may be obtained from the National Office for 
10 cents each. 
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Charts as posters. The National Congress 
has published twelve charts on the organiza- 
tion and work of parent-teacher associations. 
While they were especially planned for 
teaching purposes, they are valuable for 
regular parent-teacher meetings where single 
charts may be displayed with good results. 
They may be used as the basis of a talk or 
for a series of talks. Some councils buy a set 
of the large charts and lend them, one or 
more at a time, to local associations. The 
subjects of the charts are: 

Objects 

Why a Congress Parent-Teacher Association 
Congress 

Diagram of the National Organization 

Cooperating Agencies 

Diagram of the Local 
Organization 

Diagram on 
Planning 

Tests of a Good Program 

Activities 

Local Headquarters 

Guiding Principles 

Leadership 


Program 


The large charts cost $10 
for the set of 12. Miniatures 
of the 12 charts may be ob- 
tained on one sheet for 10 
cents. These miniatures may 
be cut out and mounted on 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


Vocational guidance: A set of 13 posters 
entitled From School to Work may be ob- 
tained free from the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C, Folder Number 6 ex- 
plains the posters and provides an outline 
for the guidance of the speaker. This ma- 
terial would be especially valuable for a talk 
before a high-school parent-teacher associa- 
tion. 

Safety: A series of four posters on Causes 
of Accidents to Children may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council (see list). 
Additional information about safety subjects 
may be obtained by writing to the Council. 
The subjects of this set of posters are: 


Choose Safe Places for 
Play 

Protect Small Children 
from Burns and Scalds 

Learn to Swim for 
Health and Safety 

Safety Patrols Protect 
School Children 


A State-Wide Poster 
Contest. The Indiana Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers has sponsored a 
state-wide poster contest 
for seven years. Safety is 












F* ae "= | the subject selected for the 

oficers and ‘committees, or | Liberty, Equality, Traternity=| 190.1930 contest. A 

en at regular meet- AWorld Slogan. pamphlet telling all about 

. Help Make It { this contest has just been 
Poster talks. Posters will AWorld REALITY | 


help an inexperienced 
speaker to give an effective 
talkbefore a parent-teacher [F225 
association. The outline for 
the talk is suggested by the 
posters. Five or ten minutes may be allowed, 
or the full period for the main topic of the 
meeting. The posters should be displayed 
where they can easily be seen by the audience. 
State departments of health or child wel- 
fare often have posters for distribution. Sets 
of posters are available from several of the 
organizations listed on this page. The Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has sets of 5 to 10 
posters on such subjects as: 
The A-1 American Boy, The A-1 American 
Girl, Posture and Exercise, Citizenship, 
Foundations of Character. 
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os Chrution Citisensine Troseing Pegram 


& 


National Child,Welfare Association 


published by the Indiana 
4 University Extension Di- 
| vision, Bloomington, In- 
diana. Two pages are 
given to the essentials of 
a good poster. 





Posters for Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Write direct to the organization publish- 
ing these posters. The National Office does 
not have them. 


Each 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Play, Work (Wall runners) ........... $ .10 
A birdseye map of healthland .......... 10 
The Child’s Bill of Rights, by Herbert 
Hoovel ooo bc Fee adh ad See Vee 10 
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Youth is the Strength of America ...... 
May Day: Child Health Day .......... 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Colored posters, of children, animals, and 
NUE F042, bo dawaccadescescece 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
ee Gey LODEATY ooo 6c. ow ce ee e's 
Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Color prints of birds and animals, set 
wed ahi ans se 6 o0s00 
American Social Hygiene Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City 
Keeping Fit (48 posters. For boys and 
age FR an a 


Youth and Life (48 posters. For girls and 
EE oS occ ovte cdl act ceweces 


The happiness of American homes .... 
That the child of tomorrow may inherit 
ES Bik wees cess ctadbnew 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Weight, height, age-tables for boys and 
Sy SE eee ee 
EN ee a ee 
Your public library is free—use it! .... 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Charts on nutrition, food selection, and 
meal planning 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Write for descriptive folder on posters, 
exhibits, etc. 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 
North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Loan exhibit material. Write for in- 
formation 


- Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 


Madison Ave., New York City 
Round the clock with the preschool child 
Twenty-four hour day of school children 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York City 
After all there is nothing like a good book 
Good books build character ........... 
More books in the home.............. 


1.00 


free 


2.00 


2.00 
15 


5 


05 
.05 
free 


free 
free 


free 
free 


National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 W. 45th St., New York City 


The richest child is poor without musical 
CORN 6555 3G a res Sat 
National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Ave., New York City 
NO is ium 8 samnawh ead 
National Child Welfare Association, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City 


Hundreds of posters on all phases of 
Child Welfare are available. Write 
for descriptive folder 


National Committee on Visiting Teachers, 
8 W. 40th St., New York City 

Write for free miniatures: 2 sets, 5 posters 

OOM: OO GOR, ik dake cits sstuevettes 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Parent-teacher charts, set of 12 ........ 
Miniatures of the parent-teacher charts. . 
Seven objectives of education ......... 


National Council for the Prevention of 
War, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


America First—four different sizes, 
~ “Pp to 15 cents 


General Pact for the Renunciation of 
OEE ys deausctenc atucesnen™ 


Wraeee meroés, 12 in set ........0..000. 


National Music Week Committee, 45 W. 
45th St., New York City 


Music Week Poster (11 x 4), plus postage 


National Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., 
New York City 


Causes of accidents to children, story 
pictures for class room use.......... 


The simple family—set of 8 charts...... 


National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City 


Send for list 
Boys’ and Girls’ Organizations 


10 


free 


6.00 


10.00 
10 
30 


15 
50 


15 


-50 
1.00 


Boy Scoiits, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Camp Fire Girls, 31 East 17th St., New York 


City 


Girl Reserves, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 


City 


Girl Scouts, 670 Lexington Ave., New York 


City 


4 H Clubs, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C 





Dr. Douglas A. Thom says that the greatest stumbling block to the untrained mother 
in child care is not her ignorance. “The greatest stumbling block is the emotional attitude 
which she has toward the job. The very love and devotion which she has for her child 
is often the very factor which prevents her from meeting her responsibility wisely. In- 

tellectual achievements are invariably rendered difficult, if not impossible, by emotional 
turmoil, and it is right here where parents make most mistakes.” 
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“No, she never has a cold” 





If you cannot say an 

honest “No” to each of 

these questions, you may 

need the Eveready Sun- 
shine Lamp: 


1.Do you have that draggy 
feeling when your alarm 
goes off in the morning? 

2. Are orange juice and coffee 
all the breakfast you want? 

8. Do you get nervous, irrita- 
ble, grouchy, as the day 
wears on? 


4. Are you and your children 
subject to frequent winter 
colds? 

5. Do you have poor circula- 
tion? 


6. Do you spend most of your 
day indoors? 


7. Do you lack color in your 
lips and cheeks? 


8.Are you depriving your 
children of pure sunshine 
necessary for healthy 
bodies? 











“SHE romps all day, has a 
ravenous appetite, and sleeps 
like one of the seven sleep- 
ers.” ... “No, she never has 
a cold.” 

Can you say that of your 
children? Perhaps yours are 
the picture of health right 
now. But can you be sure, 
next time they get their feet 
wet, that colds, tonsilitis, or a 
racking cough won’t follow? 
It’s so easy to protect them, 
if you build up their resis- 
tance to preying disease- 
germs. 

Nature, herself, would do 
it if you could give her a 
chance —by bathing their 
bodies in the sun’s health 
rays on every cloudless day. 
But in three short months of 
summer, your children can’t 
store away enough health to 
last clear round the calendar. 

The Eveready Sunshine 
Lamp always brings you all the 
rays of summer sunshine in 
essentially the same original 
proportion. It is a carbon-are 
lamp, which is the only type 
of lamp whose sunshine 
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qualities never deteriorate 
with use. In many ways, 
it is better than the sun it- 
self, because, any time, day 
or night, summer or winter, 
it gives you instant, tropical 
sunshine at a turn of the 
switch. No need, in your own 
home, for propriety to inter- 
fere with an adequate bath 
of Eveready Sunshine. No 
need to delay because the 
snow is drifting high out- 
doors. But there’s much 
need, in those small, active 
bodies so dear to you, of the 
health rays from an Ever- 
eady Sunshine Lamp. 
Grown-ups, too, need sun- 
shine. If your health and 
vitality are sapped, it may 
have a profound effect on 
your children’s future. Can 
you afford to fail your family 


CLIP THIS COUPON 





in this? An Eveready Sun- 
shine Lamp is a profitable 
investment. The table model 
is only $59.50 complete. 
Small down-payment places 
it in your home. See your 
dealer today. 





If you are ill, consult your physi- 
cian. Sunshine is a health builder 
—not a medicine. 





NATIONAL Carson Co., Ine. 


Carbon Sales Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EE 


Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporaticn 


EVEREADY 


TRADE MARK REG 


Sunshine Lamp 


AND MAIL IT TODAY 








Name 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I want to keep well in winter. Send me your wonder- 
ful free book at once, with no obligation on my part. 


FREE — a valuable new book om sunshine and health 





Address ____ 
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News from North Dakota 


NaTIVE AMERICANS ForM PARENT- 
‘TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Sioux Indian women wearing shawls and moc- 
casins and carrying papooses on their backs have 
organized a parent-teacher association in a small 
town in North Dakota. Indian men were equally 
interested and joined the association, and the 
list of members includes Mr. and Mrs. White 
Eagle; Mr. and Mrs. Little Bird; Mrs. Two 
Bear; Mrs. Rain-in-the-Face; Mrs. Grey Bull, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bear Face. 

Of the 50 people attending this meeting the 
majority were Indians, and some of them stated 
that they left their washing and other necessary 
duties in order to attend. All of them understood 
English spoken slowly in simple words, but not 
all of them could speak it. They had active part 
in the election of officers and took particular pains 
to ascertain their duties. 

This is the first Indian parent-teacher associa- 
tion in full membership with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. It was organized 
as a part of the North Dakota extension project, 
now supported and carried on by this national 
organization in cooperation with the North 
Dakota Department of Public Instruction. 


ELLen C. LOMBARD. 


Parents’ Book Shelf, Roswell, 
New Mexico 


Books covering every phase of child develop- 
ment are to be found in the Parents’ Book Shelf 
which the Roswell Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the Public Library of Roswell, 
New Mexico, have acquired during the past three 
years. The number of volumes is not large, fifty- 
eight, but wise selection has resulted in a library 
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is not a sentiment ~it is am eco~ 
Nomic MeCeSsity . --—-— Craks Sz —— = — 





Edited by 


BLANCHE ArTER BUHLIG 
6400 Normal Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 





that is in constant use. The list of books recom- © 


mended by the National Congress was the nucleus 


for this library and new books are added each © 


year. The addition chosen for this year is the 
“Congress Library.” 


Ohio Libraries Sources of P.T. A. 
Information 


Parent-teacher material is available at all 
libraries in the State of Ohio. Each library re- 
ceives the state magazine, Ohio Parent-Teacher, 
every month, and last fall a package of leaflets 
explaining the different phases of Congress work 
was sent to every library on the mailing list. 


Rochester, Minnesota, Makes 
Good Posture Fashionable 


For the fourth year, during the month of 
February, the value of good body mechanics to 
the growing child will receive special attention 
in Rochester’s six public schools, including the 
Junior-Senior High School. 

Impetus for this yearly effort is credited to 
the Minnesota Branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers which, in 1926, had as 
one of its major projects the improvement of the 
physical carriage of Minnesota’s school children. 
The six parent-teacher associations of Rochester, 
in cooperation with the school’s physical educa- 
tion department, chose February as the month for 
special emphasis on good posture. Each associa- 
tion agreed to pay its proportionate share toward 
the cost of printed matter, posters, prize ribbons 
and prize medals. 

Three weeks of direct preparation are used to 
lead up to “Better Posture Week.” To acquaint 
the parents with the details of this educational 


(Continued on page 326) 
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WHEN 
SNOW TIME IS 
| SUMMER TIME 


To youngsters, restless little votaries of action . . . bubbling over with 
energy, the playground furnishes a life of adventure, ever new, ever 
changing. Fanciful explorations keep the little minds active and de- 
velop the mentality. 


Every day that is a play day is a glorious day for childhood. For the 
fortunate children having a well-equipped playground even the dreary 
days of winter become as happy as the frolicking days of summer. 
Plan an enlarged and improved playground . . . a playground that 
provides wholesome fun for every month in the year. 


In planning your playground you will find help and suggestion in the 
Medart Playground Equipment Catalog. A copy of this Catalog sent 
free on request. 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel Cabinets and 
Junior Line for the Home Playground. 
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(Continued from page 324) 


contest the methods and system of awards are 
explained at the parent-teacher association meet- 
ing. Leaflets, pamphlets and display charts are 
sent home by the children. All children receive 
the same literature, the same instructions and the 
same corrective exercises during the physical 
education periods of the first part of the month. 

After the first few days of general instructions 
the teachers begin to separate the children into 
the two divisions used for the contest, namely 
the “contest group” containing those pupils who 
habitually had fair or even excellent posture, 
and the “self-improvement group” containing 
those pupils with habitually bad posture. 

The pupils selected for the “self-improvement 
group” are told they are to be watched for im- 
provement up to a certain date. Upon the arrival 
of that date the class room teacher talks to the 
“improvement group” while the “contest group” 
is on the playground. Those making the greatest 
improvement are announced. This closes the 
contest so far as this group is concerned. The 
“self-improvement group” is never on display, 
but the best results of the whole effort are found 
in this group. A few pupils have improved 


enough or sufficiently to enter the “contest group” 


and two have won awards in the latter group. 

Pupils in the “contest division” are given four 
tests on the final day of “Better Posture Week.” 
Those receiving first, second and third places in 
each grade receive suitably printed ribbons. From 
the group of first winners of each grade is chosen 
the “best” for each building. All winners are 
found through competitive elimination tests. The 
Special Help and the Deaf Departments conduct 
similar contests. 

The final winners each year are guests of a 
local Rotary Club where the winner for the 
whole city is decided upon and announced. 

The whole effort results in a contagious good 
posture atmosphere which is manifested among 
parents, teachers and pupils. There is a decided 
carry-over from the class room and playground 
into the home. That is the big factor in the con- 
tinued sponsoring of the yearly “Better Posture 
Week” by the Rochester parent-teacher asso- 
ciations.—PAut F. Scumunt, Director of Physical 
Education, City Schools, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Publicity Scrap-Book, Arizona 


At the 1929 Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers one publicity 
scrapbook from Tuscon, Arizona, received a per- 
fect score of ten points, the standard grade, and 
a Motation of “fine work” by the scoring com- 
mittee. This book was from the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the University Heights School, 
Tuscon, and was prepared by the Press Book 
Chairman. The book measures nine by twelve 
inches, contains forty pages, and is bound in dark 
brown tooled leather with the title tooled in large 
capitals. The brown pages are attached on the 
nine-inch side with leather lacing and the clip- 
pings are mounted on orange-color paper pasted 
lengthwise of the book. 

The first three pages are devoted to Arizona, 
showing the state seal, flag, flower and motto; 
then follow the name of the school building, 
names of officers and committeemen of the asso- 
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ciation, and the clippings. Each month opens 
with the child’s invitation to the parent to attend 
the meeting, followed by the announcements of 
the meetings and the write-ups. 

The titles are all printed by hand in black 
India ink. The latter part of the book is devoted 
to the pre-school work of the association. The 
book has been called a work of art and yet, except 
for the tooled cover, the neat lettering, and the 
invitations done by the children themselves, there 
is no art work. Rather, the book is artistic by its 
absence of pictures and superfious drawings often 
found in scrapbooks and because of its simple, 
modest arrangement. 

Pages of clippings are headed with a printed 
title. For instance, “All one’s life is music if one 
touches the notes rightly and in tune,” is printed 
by hand in old English at the top of the page. 
The page which holds the clippings on “Fathers’ 
Night” is topped with a tribute to fathers. 

Clippings appearing in the book are taken from 
the two local newspapers and are a complete 
record of the meetings, receptions, programs, 
benefits, and other activities of the University 
Heights Parent-Teacher Association. There is 
not a digression in the book and no confusion 
of the parent-teacher work with that of the school 
or of individual members.—Mrs. P. M. CLArKg, 
Press Book Chairman, University Heights 
P. T. A., Tuscon, Arizona. 





William Paul Reagan, Four-Months-Old Son of 
Mrs. L. D. Reagan, President of the Arkansas 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Arkansas’ 
Youngest State Life Member, Is Being Presented 
W ith His Certificate of Membership by Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers at the 1929 State Convention. 


(Continued on page 328) 
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be When Johnnie says “ngke” for “I see,” holding his nostrils may result in his emitting the 


. The | correct “s” sound. But what works in Johnnie’s case may not help Bobbie at all for in the 





except | correction of speech defects every case is individual and deserves individual treatment. In 
id the | «How Does Your Child Talk?” an interview with Mrs. Steel, instructor in Defects of Speech 
a at the Graduate School of Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania, correction of speech 
y its , ‘ F > : 3 : m 
‘often | defects in children is urged at the earliest discernible moment. Defective speech is defined 
imple, and corrective methods suggested in this helpful article, appearing in Hygeta for February. 
fm IH YGEIA Magaine’ For All the Family! 
ifone | A Magavine... Saat the Fami 
page. Is there a member of your family who wants to reduce? If so, vd will 
thers hail the knowledge that now SAFE reducing is a relatively simple matter. 
tee Your caloric intake is the thing to watch! 
nplete “Reducing Diets” in February Hygeia contains an extensive list of 
rams, suggested foods for reducing diets, with the number of calories per average 
‘ersity serving. Recipes for seven attractive reducing menus having a caloric 
‘usted range of from 1,076 to 1,504, are included. 
school It’s fascinating—checking up on your own and your family’s calories 
ARKE, for the day and swapping, if necessary, a fattening food for one of lower 
eights caloric value! 
“Reducing Diets” and “How Does Your Child Talk?” are just two of 
the treats in this big issue. Other features include: “Lying Labels Banned 
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cancer”; 





by Food and Drugs Act”; 
“What a Mother Should Know About Her Child’s Teeth’; 
“Mental Health of Children,” 


“Cancer of the Mouth—First of a series on 


etc. Don’t miss the February Hygeia! 


HYGEIA Widely Used in Schools 


Because of its constant supply of sound, in- 
vigorating, health information, Hygeia is meriting 
great favor in schools, Teachers are using Hygeia 
material to stimulate interest in their health teach- 
ing programs—practically every article can be 
adapted for this purpose. 

Especially interesting to parents and teachers is 
the department conducted regularly by J. Mace 
Andress, noted health educator—‘“Health and the 


' Schools.” In the February issue Dr. Andress tells 


Special Introductory Offer 
G MONTHs FoR * 12882 





“How the Schools Can Prevent Colds.” 

Scheduled in this same issue is a health play 
for children, “The Trial of Johnny Jones,’ and 
an illustrated health poem, “Through the Day 
with Dorcy May.” 

Just as teachers use Hygeia advantageously to 
enliven health teaching, parents will find it fills a 
definite need in the home. Hygeia, the health maga- 
zine of the American Medical Association, regu- 
larly sells for $3 a year. Subscribe now at the 























AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Hygeia for six months in 
accordance with your special introductory offer. I understand this offer 


is to new subscribers only. 
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(Continued from page 326) 
Child Welfare Drive in 
Pennsylvania 


Mrs. H. E. Heacock, magazine chairman of 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, is shown in the 





picture above holding a magazine. She heads a 
group of enthusiastic chairmen in seventeen asso- 
ciations in the county. In the first four months of 
the school year they have interested 214 members 
in the magazine, or five times as many as during 
last year. Mrs. Heacock’s happiness in their 
success is quite apparent in the picture. She is 
evidently about to wave the magazine. 


Beautifying School 


Bay Village Association successfully solved the 
problem of landscaping the grounds of the 
town’s two schools, both comparatively new, by 
means of an Arbor Day planting program. A 
nursery furnished planting plans free of charge. 
The list of materials and plants needed was sub- 
mitted to the students, some of whom brought 
from home plants and shrubs, while others con- 


“Parent-Teacher” 
Booth, State Fair, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Mrs. John Mc- 
Narrey, State 
President in 
Centre 
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North Carolina Child Welfare 
Luncheon 


More than one hundred members attended a 
CHILD WELFARE luncheon at the State Conven- 
tion at Hendersonville. 

Away up 

In the mountains 

Of North Carolina 

In a hotel 

Called The Skyland, 
Was heard 

A most interesting 
Radio program. 

A luncheon 

Was in progress 

As part 

Of the State Convention 
Of Parents and Teachers. 
The date was 
November 14th. 

Over Station CWM, Philadelphia, 
came six messages: from the national 
president, the “grist miller,” the presi- 
dent of the Committee on Recreation, 
the author of Our Children and Their 
Parents, the circulation manager of the magazine, 
and the President of CHILD WELFARE COMPANY, 

It’s a long story—and a good one—but if you 
want full details of a very original way of pre- 
senting the merits of the magazine write to the 
energetic state magazine chairman, Mrs. Arthur 
Watt, Box 109, Greensboro, N. C. She will go so 
far as to loan you the radio messages. 


Grounds in Ohio 


tributed ten or fifteen cents. Pupils and custodians 
helped with the planting. The top soil was fur- 
nished by a member of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. The association paid the difference be- 
tween its cost and the contributions received for 
it, a matter of about thirty dollars.—Mkrs. P. E. 
WILLIs, 2621 E. 127th St., Cleveland, Ohio, will 
give further information to those interested. 
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: Step by Step KeEGES 
2 Character Leads ) Car 
to Success 4) 


Sterling character is not the result of chance; 
the rules by which it develops are found in The 
University Plan for Character Building. 

It contains authentic information on every 
phase of the child problem. 


It will help you prepare your little child 
mentally, physically, socially, and morally for 





























hia, the day when he enters school and will show 
me you how to understand and how to co-operate 
‘ion, with the aims of the school for the older child. 
mi | It places at your finger-tips the experience 
wy. | and knowledge of nationally known educators. 
pre 
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hut The University Plan 
of Character Building 


is so simple and practical that the busiest 



































































































































ians mother finds her task lightened. 
= Experimenting means making mistakes and 
be- then trying again; your child is too valuable 
& for you to make mistakes in training. 
will 
d. 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
INCORPORATED Responsibility | 
a | Self-Confidence _| 
Rees, 468 Fourth Avenue, | Initiative | 
Sen m Z,. | Industry j 
468 Fourth Ave., “%, New York, | Courtesy $ 
New York, N. Y. - yi : \ 
1e5 | "Trustworthiness | 
Gentlemen: Pleasesend % 
me, without obligation, fur- > N. we Self-Control 
ther information about The 
University Plan of Character %%, } Truthfulness 
Building. : - 
LOC) cin cn neta y oie esa tema v4 [ 
Ne DO WOO ois ski vod bs 0d v dhetio daeks [ “Obed: 
Obe 1ence 
Town and State [ 
Self-Amusement 
“Representatives wanted in all sections. Write today.” ‘ (3 
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By WINNIFRED KING Rucc 


PARENT who treats his children today as 
his grandparents treated their children 
ought to be prevented from having any- 
thing to do with children.” Thus M. V. O’Shea 
in his Newer Ways With Children throws down 
the gage to all reactionaries and all who say, 
“I never was allowed to do that when J was a 
child.” It is the duty of parents to know and 
understand progressive ways in child training, 
says Dr. O’Shea, and in answer to the many 
parents who have sought help from him he has 
written this book. 
The book deals concretely with problems of 
child training in home and 
school, and is expressed 


In Morality in the Making, Roy E. Whitney 
asks and answers some of the questions that 
almost any thinking adult has asked himself at 
times, and has often been unable to answer. In 
his years of ministerial work and in his present 
capacity as personnel director of a great indus- 
trial plant, Mr. Whitney has often been faced 
with questions concerning the nature and even 
the value of morality, and has in turn asked 
himself what motives and influences may be 
employed to further it. 

He finds that moral acts are those that involve 
approval, either our own or that of some other 

person. The desire for ap- 
———m proval is a powerful mo- 














in simple, non-technical 
terms, so that those who 
have not studied psychol- 
ogy and physiology can 
make practical application | 
of its contents. At the 
same time it is founded 
on wide research and a 
knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of child psychology 
now accepted by most for- |} 
ward-looking workers. 

The informal style, the | 
direct method of presenta- | 
tion and the short chap- | 
ters are assurances of | 
popularity. Almost every | 
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Association. 








“Newer Ways With Children,” 
by M. V. O’Shea, New York: 
Greenberg, Publisher, $3.50. 

“Morality in the Making,” by 
Roy E. Whitney, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

“Blue Ribbon Stories,” edited 
by Mabel L. Robinson, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $2.50. ers, managers, teachers 

The Preschool Child: A Study 
Program, by Grace E. Crum 
(20 cents), to accompany “The 
Child,” by Bird T. Bald- 
win, Chicago: American Library easy 


tive, and wise parents 
and teachers make good 
use of this incentive. 

The book is designed 
for all those whose work 
brings them into close con- 
tact with human nature, 
such as doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, social work- 


and parents. There is 
much psychology and close 
reasoning in the book, so 
that it cannot be called 
reading. But the 
author has humanized it 
by choosing many illustra- 











one of the eighty brief 
chapters deals with a sin- 
gle problem and the “new way” of meeting it. 
Perhaps not all of it will sound new to mothers 
who have often unconsciously practised some of 
the methods advocated, but it is progressive in 
that it recognizes definite laws of child nature, 
based on careful, up-to-date research, and does 
not leave the results to chance. 

Child-training means parent-training. Parents 
can train themselves, Dr. O’Shea assures them, 
by f ently reiterating in their minds certain 
resolutions: to maintain poise in dealing with 
their children; to be firm, decisive and consistent; 
to be positive and constructive rather than nega- 
tive and prohibitive—and to cultivate a sense of 
humor. 

This book is an important contribution to the 
literature of child study. 
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tions from real life and 
describing them in pic- 
turesque language. By its brief, forcible presenta- 
tion it helps to clarify some confusing questions 
of conduct. 

** * 

A class in Juvenile Story Writing at Columbia, 
conducted by Mabel L. Robinson, has examined 
the stories published in the leading magazines 
for young people during the last year, and has 
selected twenty-eight of them as the best of the 
season. These are published in a collection called 
Blue Ribbon Stories, edited by Miss Robinson. 
Some of the stories are for boys and girls of the 
teen age, some for younger children. Possibly 
there has been an attempt to please too wide a 
range of ages, and consequently no young person 
will find the entire book suited to his taste. 
Among the stories, two of the best are “The 
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Diving Fool,” by Franklin M. Reck and “Feet of 
Gold,” by Kenneth Payson Kempton. 


-*¢ © 


Grace E. Crum, whose study outlines based 
on Dr. Groves’ book, The Drifting Home are 
well known to CHILD WELFARE readers, has pre- 
pared a program, The Preschool Child, to 
accompany Bird T. Baldwin’s reading course, 
The Young Child. Mrs. Crum’s study program 
and Dr. Baldwin’s reading course are published 
by the American Library Association among their 
Reading with a Purpose courses, which may be 
obtained upon application to the Association at 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


For March 


Program outlines for parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, published by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, give the following 
program for March: 


JUVENILE PROTECTION 
The following topics may be introduced 
by the people best qualified to present them. 
Before the meeting arrange with members to 
open the general discussion with some con- 
tribution of their own experience or methods. 
The four great agencies in juvenile pro- 
tection are—home, school, church and state. 


1. What are the protections the home pro- 
vides for the child? 
How does sound preschool training pro- 
tect the child through life? 
Discussion. 


2. How does the church function in juvenile 
protection ? 
Discussion. 


3. Education as an agency for juvenile pro- 
tection—how the school functions. 


4. What are the laws in our state that pro- 
tect childhood and youth? 

What are the protections the community 
provides—Good schools; health agen- 
cies; safety measures; playgrounds; a 
year-round recreation program. 





BLOSSOMS IN THE LAND OF MELODY 
Five songs, story between, 15 minute program number for 
primary grades, illustrated, colored cover, 75c., postpaid 
BLOSSOMS ON THE STRAIGHT ROAD AHEAD 
Over 100 recitations for children of all ages, $1.15, postpaid 

BY GENEVIEVE THOMAS WHEELER 
BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
416 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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experience makes 
“MusicintheAir’ 


educationally 
significant! 


The creation of the new Victor Radio- 
Electrola truly marks a red-letter day in 
school music work. For this amazing 
instrument is literally the climax of 
Victor’s more than 19 years’ intimate 
co-operation with music educators. 
With it, for the first time, the teacher 
can “cash in” on her past effort in 
musical appreciation as never before — 
through the glorious new musical me- 
dium of radio! Only Victor, always in 
the van in educational theory and prac- 
tise, with its great list of educational re- 
cordings, could make this revolutionary 
step possible! 


The new Victor Radio-Electrola, re- 
producing both radio and Victor 
Records electrically, enables you to 
PREPARE for the program over the air 
in advance — to PARTICIPATE in the 
radio concert with absolute realism, 
and again with the Victor Records, to 
make each selection a PERMANENT 
part of the pupil’s consciousness. 


Utilize radio music as a real educational 
medium this winter. There is much 
worth while on the air, and new pro- 
grams for thechildrenare being planned. 
Victor Records cover the entire range 
of music, PROPERLY 
PRESENTED. Puta 
Victor Radio-Elec- 
trolainyour classroom 
NOW! 





The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
RCA-VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Going to the Conference, Lincoln School 


Parent-Teacher Conference 


NDER the auspices of Teachers Col- 
| ie Columbia University, and the 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a very interesting conference was 
held on Thursday and Friday, December 
5 and 6, 1929. 

Nature very kindly gave two beautiful 
days for this conference in New York City. 
Those who attended were unanimous in 
their praise of the plan and its execution. 
Never before had those present heard the 
parent-teacher subject discussed so exhaus- 
tively and so intensively. The conference did 
not follow Stephen Leacock’s advice, “Give 
Parents a Rest.” It was a constant prod, on 
the contrary, and a spur to train for more 
intelligent parenthood and for more effec- 
tive team work with the school. 

Five members of the Board of Managers 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers presented the child welfare pur- 
poses, methods and accomplishments of 
parent-teacher associations. Twelve mem- 
bers of the faculty of Columbia University 
discussed the value of the Congress in help- 


ing to carry out educational programs relat- 
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ing to such subjects as home making, social 
hygiene, vocational guidance and effective- 
ness, physical education, citizenship and 
character building. In addition, there was an 
explanation by the Child Study Association 
of America of different types of study courses 
which the association is making available for 
students of child life. The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America also was 
represented on the program to explain ree- 
reational needs, and methods by which they 
may be met. 

Nothing more comprehensive or helpful 
could have been planned to cover the whole 
field of Congress activities. To Mrs. Florence 
V. Watkins, Executive Secretary of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
we are deeply indebted for making and 
successfully carrying out the conference 
plans, without the failure of a single speaker 
to appear and to occupy the exact time as- 
signed. Quite a remarkable record. 

There was one real regret—that we could 
not have with us the president of the Con- 
gress, Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs. The long dis- 
tance between New York and Texas and 
serious illness in her family prevented Mrs. 
Marrs from presiding over the conference. 

The registration records showed that one 
hundred and sixty-five people attended four 
of the five sessions. They came from fourteen 
states: Connecticut (3), Delaware (1), 
District of Columbia (4), Florida (1), 
Georgia (1), Illinois (2), Iowa (1), 
Massachusetts (3), Missouri (1), New 
Jersey (33), New York (109), Ohio (1), 
Pennsylvania (1), and Vermont (4). 
Among those who attended were the pres- 
ident of the International Federation of 
Home and School, thirteen members of the 
Board of Managers of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and’ Teachers, members 
from the Board of Managers of five state 
branches, school teachers, superintendents 
and principals, officers of county councils 
and local parent-teacher associations, stu- 
dents from Teachers College, and represen- 
tatives of a state board of education, of the 
Federal Office of Education, and of many 
other institutions interested in the child and 
his welfare. 


February, 1930 
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A Course at Columbia 


Following closely after the conference 
comes the two point course at ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on the Educa- 
tional Aspects of the Parent-Teacher Move- 
ment, which begins on February 7 and closes 
May 16. Mrs. Florence V. Watkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the Congress, will give the 
course. 
This course is open to students in educa- 
tion and to parent-teacher workers. For those 
who may not wish credit in the course, or 
who may not wish to register for the entire 
course, the work will be divided into three 
units to be presented on the following dates: 
Friday, 7:20 to 9 p. m., February 7 to 
March 7 

Friday, 7:20 to 9 p. m., March 14 to 
April 11 

Friday, 7:20 to 9 p. m., April 25 to May 
16 

Persons not registered in Teachers Col- 
lege may attend any or all of the above units 
without credit, by paying a special fee of 
$8.00 per unit or $24.00 for the group of 
three. 

For further details write to the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

M. S. M. 


Congress Comment 


By FLorence V. WATKINS 
Executive Secretary 


All readers of CHILD WELFARE will be inter- 
ested to know that Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, pres- 
ident of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has been invited to assist in the organ- 
ization of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and to serve on the Com- 
mittee on the Infant and Pre-School Child of 
which Dr. John E. Anderson is chairman. This 
Committee is in the Section of Education and 
Training, with Dr. F. J. Kelly, president of the 
University of Idaho, as chairman. 





A wery attractive illustrated leaflet on 
“Play Suits for Winter” has just appeared 
from the press of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is leaflet No. 54. It 
is available for free distribution from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
9 tgea of Agriculture, Washington, 
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The Illinois State Branch reports an extended 
use of the new national membership cards. Early 
in September 127,000 had been mailed to local 
associations and many more have been ordered. 
Illinois is looking forward to an increased state 
membership through the use of membership cards. 





The play Whitethorn at Yule, by Marion 
Holbrook, which appeared in the December 
issue, was given in a Philadelphia church 
at Christmas time. 





Mrs. Aida deAcosta Breckinridge, one of the 
contributing editors of CHILD WELFARE, and 
director of the Division of Publication and Pro- 
motion of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, has been made director of Public Relations 
of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Mrs. Breckinridge will officially 
report to CHILD WELFARE from the White House 
Conference. 





Mrs. F. H. Devere, chairman of the 
National Committee on Safety, reports great 
interest in the safety surveys. Already thirty- 
five thousand copies of the survey blanks 
have been distributed to parent-teacher 
members. 





Tennessee’s comment on the National Pro- 
ceedings is: “What a beautiful book this 560 
page volume makes! The Convention was rich 
in material which will be helpful in state work.” 





Several local associations have sent copies 
of bulletins which do great credit to the 
vitality of the association work. One is 
“Ravenswood Chips,” published monthly 
throughout the school year by the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Ravenswood 
Public School, Paulina and Montrose, 
Chicago, Illinois. It is sent free to parents 
of Ravenswood school children. The No- 
vember number was a fathers’ issue. 

Another excellent publication is “The 
Stone,” the first number of which appeared 
in Nowember. It is published monthly by the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Leander 
Stone School, Chicago, Illinois. Both are to 
be commended for content material, paper, 
illustrations, and cover. 





The Conduct of Community Centers, a prac- 
tical guide for recreational workers, has been 
published by the Playground and é 


Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. Price, 25 cents. 


+. 





All Congress workers will be interested in 
the mobilizing of world forces for mental 
health which 1s coming in Washington, D. C., 
May 5 to 10, 1930. Keep these dates in mind 
and try to attend The First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene. 
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Coming in 
March 


Wuy Nor Heap Orr 
CRIME? 


Charles A. Gates 


THE DANGERS OF BEGGING 
RIDES 


Edward B. Lefferts 


THE CONVALESCING 
CHILD 


M. Louise C. Hastings 





For Study Groups 


PERSONALITY FEARS OF THE 
ADOLESCENT 


Garry C. Myers 


HomMeE UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 
(Based on Groves’ Drifting Home) 


Grace E. Crum 








“SOCIABILITY SONGS” 
Familiar Songs for Home and School. 
Home Circle and Social Circle 
singing made easy. 
Teachers Recommend It 


Over 220 splendid ‘“Sociability” 
songs, words and music complete. 


Index includes: 48 Sacred Songs, 18 Human 
Interest Songs, 74 Stunt and Pep Songs, etc. 






Prices: 20c per single copy 
$13.00 per hundred 
Not Prepaid 


The Rodeheaver Company 
Room 676, McClurg Bidg., Chicago 
721 P Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Mothers— 


Teachers: 


We will send to each 
child, whose name 
and address you 
send us, a copy of 

new, amusing 
booklet, in color, 
with pictures, writ- 
ten to interest chil- 
dren in their hair 
and its care. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc. 
Mekers of DERBAC Health Shampoo 
Dept. W-12, 334 East 27th Street, New York 




















Hobbies and Collections 
(Continued from page 286) 


additions be bought with the spending money 
which the children have for their own. 
Christmas and birthdays offer opportunities 
for gifts which are perhaps outside the reach 
of these small incomes. A new album, a 
frame for butterflies, a nature-study book 
are all acceptable gifts which will last far 
longer than many of the toys which are so 
often showered upon children on these an- 
niversaries, and such gifts are often far more 
welcome to the young recipient. 





How About This Collection? 


The wife of Professor Agassiz was put- 
ting on her boots one morning when her 
screams woke him up. He inquired, “What 
was the matter?” “Why, a little snake has 
just crawled out of my boot!” “What, only 
one, my dear? There should have been three. 
I put them there to keep them warm.” 





The American Father 
(Continued from page 290) 
make his business of first importance and to 
consider that providing his family with every 
material thing that they can desire is his 
chief duty, nevertheless, if he will emulate 
Theodore Roosevelt he can find some time 
and have some energy to be companionable 
with his children, to become acquainted with 
their traits and their interests, and to play a 
role in their affection and in their develop- 
ment. 
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CLASS A CLASS B 
California Arkansas 
Illinois Iowa 
New York Kansas 
Pennsylvania Minnesota 
Texas Georgia 
New Jersey Tennessee 
Ohio North Carolina 
Missouri Indiana 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Colorado North Dakota 

Washington 
Kentucky 
Nebraska 











THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


Class standing as of December 31, 1929 


CLASS C CLASS D 
Oklahoma Arizona 
Mississippi Idaho 
Florida Vermont 
Oregon Montana 
Dist. of Columbia South Carolina 
South Dakota Louisiana 
Massachusetts Hawaii 
Rhode Island Wyoming 
West Virginia Maine 
Connecticut New Mexico 
Alabama New Hampshire 
Virginia Utah 
Maryland Delaware 

Alaska 


Nore.—The branches are divided into four classes according to membership as follows: 


Criass A—AIll having over 50,000 members. 

CLass B—AlIll having between 20,000 and 50,000 members. 
Ciass C—AIll having between 7,500 and 20,000 members. 
Crass D—AII having less than 7,500 members. 


Above standings are based on subscription receipts from April 1, 1929, 
to December 31, 1929. 





* 























Books for use in the home—Price $2.00 each 
apereeming Cleft — Speech” 
“Help f ou Who Stutter” 
Published by the 
HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
A Home School for children of d a we 
tween 3 and 12 years of a age, whe & not ta 
whose speech is ective. All grade subjects. 
2809-15 S. Hoover Street LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











FOUNDED IN 1728 By @ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











A Query 
Where do you fit in this P. T. A. of ours, 
With its hustle and bustle of work? 
Are you one of the members who help it 
along, 
Or are you among those who shirk? 
Are you one of the average just drifting 
along? 
Are you listed as profit or loss? 
Are you stalling for time, or starting to climb ? 
How much are you putting across? 
Just pull in the slack and count up your 
score ; 
Locate what you're aiming to hit— 
Don’t waste ammunition and all your am- 
bition— 


| But find out just where you fit. 


—By Mrs. G. A. Baurr, Ohio. 
February, 1930 








‘Guess my girl in college has changed 
her mind about basketball. She is evidently 
going in for something more useful.” 
“How so?” 
‘“‘Now she writes that she has made the 
scrub team.”—McKendree Review. 





§ JUNGLEGYM—THE 
sites IDEAL PLAY APPARA- 
ad Bip TUS FOR SCHOOLYARD 
‘it; ORHOMEPLAYGROUND 


Children love to climb— 


Pat. Mar. 25, 1924 . 
Junglegym provides a safe 
means for the expression of this instinct. 
Gives them fun and exercise the year 
aie Develops a spirit in group. -} 
play 

Send for Catalog and Junglegym peepee 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT Co. 
78 Duane Street, New York 
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